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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR 
LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


WHO ARE WE 
TO 
CRITICIZE 
PEARL 
HARBOR? 


@ Were we—workmen, managers, 
labor leaders, politicians—alert every 
hour of every day last year to give 
the navy, army, air force all the 
weapons it needed? 


The man behind the gun can’t 
fire it until we at home make the 
gun. We’ve let German, Jap and 
Italian workmen out-produce us in 
equipping their men with weapons 
to slaughter unarmed Americans. 
Let’s first catch up with those enemy 
workmen and beat them. Then 
you may be perfectly sure our 


men in uniform will beat theirs. 


eee 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Reaching the Limits 


Munitions production is entering 
upon its second great crisis. The first 
came a year ago. It came with the reali- 
gation that there wasn’t enough extra 
capacity in this country to make all the 
uns we needed while civilian life went 
right on as usual. The story of the past 
year has been one of the steady en- 
croachment of armament demands on 
peacetime industry. It’s a story that 
reached its climax last week when De- 
troit stopped building automobiles. 

The new crisis is the discovery that 
the supply of materials and of men sets 
definite limits to our production even 
of arms. The decision between guns and 
butter has already been made; the time 
is coming when we'll have to decide be- 
tween .30 caliber guns and .50 caliber. 


Fight for Materials 


Just how short we are on essential ma- 
terials shows up in the deadly battles 
among holders of the lordly A-1 priority 
ratings. Proponents of the plane and 
the tank, for instance, have been battling 
for weeks as to which of the two shall 
get an A-l-a and which an A-1-b. 

It shows in the short shifts being 
worked in important munitions plants. 
With present plant capacity, airplane 
production could be substantially in- 
creased—some say doubled—if the mate- 
rials were available. 


Top Strategy Boards 


There’s no effective machinery as yet 
to make the kind of decisions that have 
to be made about production. Too often 
the last word hangs on whether the pro- 
ponent of one arm is a major and of the 
other a colonel. 

This is the background against which 
the organization changes of the past two 
weeks have been made. Donald Nelson 
introduced only one new feature into the 
setup he took over from OPM. To sup- 
plement the existing outfits devoted to 
clearing up production bottlenecks and 
routing military needs ahead of civilian, 
he added a group of staff agencies—the 
planning committee, William Batt’s re- 
quirements committee, Stacy May’s 
progress reporting unit. 


Ending Priority Competition 


Nelson’s requirements committee 
hasn’t got to work yet. When it does it 
will have to find a way of settling the 
battle of the weapons. 

Requirements Committee Chairman 
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Batt and Donald Nelson are being 
pressed to set the production program 
up in terms of units of munitions—so 
many naval vessels, so many tanks, so 
many planes, so many machine guns, 
etc. Then a “Schedule A” of so many 
units—ships, tanks, planes, etc.—could 
be given highest priority, a Schedule B 
of so many additional units would get 
second priority, and so on. Merchant 
ships for months have carried ratings 
according to delivery date, which is 
much the same idea. 


Trouble-Shooters 


Structure of the War Production 
Board planning committee was being 
worked out this week. Announcement 
waited on acceptance of membership by 
two labor men—one of them U.A.W.’s 
Walter Reuther—and two top-flight in- 
dustrialists. Membership of the seven- 
man board will be filled out with Ad- 
ministration brain trusters—doubtless 
including Stacy May’s Robert Nathan, 
possibly Isador Lubin. The committee 
will be a high-powered outfit shooting 
trouble where it finds it. A permanent 
staff will gather data to set before it at 
its weekly half-day meetings. 


Checking Up on Performance 


Stacy May’s progress reporting job is 
just glorified statistics, but it is the key- 
stone of Nelson’s technique for revital- 
izing the old OPM staff. Nelson hasn’t 
fired anybody yet. Having given former 
OPM officials full powers, he’s putting 
them on the spot—deliver or else. Every 
day Stacy May puts on Nelson’s desk a 
bar chart, showing for some 300 items 
the scheduled and actual progress to 
date. If an item is behind, the respon- 
sible official has got to be able to say 
why—in terms of his own daily reports 
on every component of the item. The 
man who’s not on top of his job can be 
spotted pretty quickly. 


Higher Command 


Washington is getting all set for a 
still bigger move to meet the criticism 
of war leadership that brought Nelson to 
the top of American war production and 
tightened the sprawling defense organi- 
zation into the WPB. It’s a move to 
put the United Nations’ whole supply 
program under one command and to put 
that command in Washington. 

The plan calls for a compact Supreme 
Allied War Council, sitting over Nelson, 
over Beaverbrook, and over all other 
national production chiefs in the allied 


lineup. Strategists both military and 
economic—will be on this council 
ating in the capital. However, the final 
decisions will be made by Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek, 
acting a good share of the time through 
personal representatives. 


The significance of this huge new 
organization won't be generally realized 
for some months but circumstances are 
already emphasizing its key importance. 


Spurs to Action 


Along with more Far Eastern appeals 
for faster action, you can look for more 
warnings like the one this week from 
Moscow that U. S. aid is lagging far be 
hind the promised schedule—as expected 
(BW—Dec.13’41p17). Nobody thinks 
Russia can now afford to make a separate 
peace with the Axis, but the talk of 
supply trouble stimulates the new speed 
up program here. 

It also marks the beginning of what 
is bound to be a long, carefully-planned 
propaganda campaign to put the Krem 
lin in a top bargaining position at the 
peace conference. 


Rio's Real Results 


In the light of Washington’s fast 
maturing plans, the Rio conference was 
more of a success than it first appeared 
to be. Latin cooperation in our anti 
Axis campaign will ebb and flow with 
the tide of battle and may be pretty 
puny for the next six to twelve months 
But ahead there is a series of signifi 
cant new trade agreements with the 
Latin American countries. In negotiat 
ing these, our materials shortages will 
be used as levers for pushing tariffs over 
e@ Fits the Plan—Actually, this tariff 
move will have little effect on current 
business; priorities and shipping alloca 
tions are the real controllers of foreign 
trade now—not tariffs. And as soon as 
our duties are lowered, Latin countries 
will up prices to absorb the differences. 
However, that fits into Washington’s 
= to help these countries that have 
ost their European markets and need 
dollars for whatever equipment and war 
supplies we can spare. 

@ First Moves—T'ell-tale moves in the 
expanded “good neighbor” program are 

Brazil’s decision to put all imports on 
a license basis. This, with Washington’s 
blanket control over all exports through 
licensing, brings all U. S.-Brazi] trade 
under government control. 

The loan to Bolivia this week to en- 
courage oil exploitation. 

Washington’s support of the deal by 
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Behind this mighty CUSHION” 


your shipment arrives safe| 


DURYEA Gskionced’ CARS provide security 


from damaging shocks in transit 


Miracles of speed and efficiency are 
commonplace in today’s rail freight 
service. But more ton-miles per day 
mean more traffic smacks per shipment. 
As never before, your lading requires 
the shock-proof safeguard that only 
Duryea provides. 


DURYEA keeps ‘em rolling .. . SAFELY 


End shocks, created in coupling, start- 
ing and stopping, are the principal 
cause of freight damage. The Duryea 
Underframe cushions each such impact 
with floating center sills that carry the 
blow under the car, leaving your goods 
unharmed; giant springs give further 
protection. 


Duryea equipment has a shock-absorb- 


ing capacity more than 3 times that 
of conventional draft gear (the old- 
fashioned “buffer” on freight cars). 
Ordinary draft gears often stick or “go 
solid”—Duryea never does. In 15 years, 
not one Duryea cushion gear has ever 
needed replacement. 


You'll see the difference when you ask 
for Duryea-equipped cars for all your 
shipments. Railroads see the difference 
when they adopt the Duryea Under- 
frame for new rolling stock. Everybody 
wins—with Duryea. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
0. C. DURYEA CORPORATION, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Field Building, Chicago, IIl. 


DURYEA Gutcon UNDERFRAME 


For Freight Cars 
THE MODERN SAFEGUARD FOR SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 


ONE SMACKS! ONE SLIDES! 


show how Duryea floating sills les 
Left: Block of wood (sill) again 
will crack when hit with sledge 
With spring allowing block (sill) 
even hardest blows won't cause 


are a | 
Deg cee 


PHANTOM VIEW shows how giao! 
and floating center sills cushion ¢ 
lop, protecting car and contents. A 
installation lasts for the entire life 


RAILROAD MEN! Duryea-Cushic 

reduce maintenance costs and |amatt 
Duryea gear costs little, pays ft 
quickly. Why not investigate ‘or you 


LIDES! 
ills les 
I) agai 
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- (sill) 
, Cause 


ow giant 
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which a U.S. mining firm is exploring 
important nickel deposits in Brazil. 
Discussion of plans for helping 
Mexico to increase its tungsten and anti- 
mony ore output. 
e In Bargaining Position—W atch where 
the Batt-Baillieu board decides to ex- 
pand the production of vital raw ma- 
terials. en there’s a choice between 
Africa and Latin America, for example, 
Washington will —_. the deal to its 
better neighbors through its control over 
equipment supplies and shipping. 


Labor Mobilization 


Draft registration of all men aged 18 
to 64, due to be wound up a month or 
so after the Feb. 16 registration of the 
35-44 class, is the opening move 
towards a general labor mobilization, if 
that becomes necessary. Draft officials 
suspect they have power under their 
act to register women also, and that may 
be done eventually. 

Expectation that rigid labor controls 


_will be needed in the late summer or 


fall is prompting pressure for a “Nelson 
of Labor” to coordinate both the regu- 
lar and emergency labor agencies. 


A Victory for Hillman 


Holdup on the labor phase of reorgan- 
ization of the war setup has been a 
many-sided personal battle for control. 
Last week Sidney Hillman won out after 
going to the White House with a letter 
of resignation in his pocket. 

Hillman is now to head a labor allo- 
cation board made up of representatives 
of the Army, the Navy, Civil Service, 
Selective Service, and the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator (not necessarily 
McNutt). Still being fought out is the 
question whether to put the new board 
in the Labor Department, to make it a 
separate agency absorbing most of the 
department’s functions, or to include it 
in WPB. 
¢ Test Case—Nelson wants the Hillman 
board kept in WPB. Outcome will 
demonstrate whether he’s to be boss of 
the whole domestic front or just of 
production. 


Plant Concentration Urged 


Concentration of civilian manufac- 
turing into a few plants will get its first 
big test if a plan advanced by the indus- 
tty’s labor advisory committee and sup- 
ported by Sidney Hillman is adopted. 
_ Because original plans to rely on the 
teebox have been stymied by the tire 
shortage, which casts doubts on ice 
deliveries, WPB wants continued pro- 
duction of at least a few mechanical 
tefrigerators. Labor's suggestion that 
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capacity be conserved by picking a 
plant, or group of plants, to go into 
continuous operation to fill the industry 
quota is receiving rather more favorable 
attention from WPB than has been 
accorded to such schemes in the past. 
@ Victory Model—The mechanical re- 
frigerator to be built would be the sim- 
plest commercial box, redesigned a bit 
to cut down critical materials and with 
the name plate ripped off. 


Steel Criticism Suppressed 


WPB won't do anything about the 
FTC report charging “serious cases” of 
violation of priority orders in the steel 
industry. The report, a SPAB-sponsored 
venture, has been suppressed, and WPB 
wants steel rather than criticism. 

The attitude since Pearl Harbor is 
that the report is water over the dam. 
Also, the steel industry contention that 
infractions were due chiefly to inability 
to understand orders issued by the for- 
mer OPM is given some weight. 


“Inter” and “Intra” Again 


There isn’t any no man’s land be 
tween congressional authority to 
late interstate commerce and the consti 
tutional limitations on such authority 
The United States Supreme Court so 
held on Monday in a decision which 
broadens still further the definition of 
the long-suffering word “interstate,” 
and which, at the same time, upholds 
federal jurisdiction over milk market 
ing. 

The District Court had held that the 
Wrightwood Dairy (Chicago milk-mar 
keting area) was not subject to the pre 
vailing agreement because its business 
was strictly intrastate. The Circuit Court 
had sustained, asserting that ‘there is 
a hiatus between the constitutional 
power of the state and nation. . ‘J 
The High Court refuses to admit any 
such hiatus, says Wrightwood Dairy is 
intrastate, right enough, but it inter 
feres with interstate commerce 

@ Now the Crackdown—As this is the 


regu 


Donald Nelson hasn’t set up a 
civilian procurement agency to do 
the war buying job, and he doesn’t 
intend to. But he wasn’t fooling 
when he wrote control over procure- 
ment into his executive order. He’s 
going to keep a tight hand over the 
buying policies of the Army and 

+» Navy. 

He’s put his own men—A. J. 
Browning (left) and Frank Folsom— 
into the Army and Navy, respectively, 
to see that his policies are carried out. 
Both come from the Purchases Di- 
vision of WPB, were with Nelson in 
the days when he was Director of 
Purchases. Browning is the youthful 
(42) president of United Wall Paper, 
Chicago. He quit OPM last Spring, 
was drafted back in September to 
work with Nelson in SPAB. Brown- 
ing is credited with having developed 
the $175,000,000 advance buying 
program that the Quartermaster 
Corps installed on textiles more than 
a year ago. 

Folsom, 47, was fresh from a 
Montgomery Ward vice-presidency 
when Nelson brought him into the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion. Made a vice-president of Gold- 
blatt Bros. in March, he returned to 
Chicago last summer, came back to 
Washington in January to be Deputy 

‘ Director of Purchases. 

Navy is already reorganizing to fit 

the new set-up. Admiral Robinson 


The Men Who Oversee Procurement 


of the Bureau of Ships is titular head 
of a new office of procurement and 
material, with Folsom heading up 


a purchases division. Joseph W 
Powell, an ex-naval officer who was 
panene of United Shipyards until 
e became a special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy, heads a pro 
duction division, and Donald Belcher 
of A. T. & T. handles statistics. 
The Army hasn’t gone so far, but 
is working on a similar unit, with 
Browning at the purchase desk and 
Gen. Knudsen overseeing produc 
tion. These new agencies won't act 
ually do the buying, but they'll set 
and enforce policies in collaboration 
with the War Production Board. Fol 
som and Browning will sit on a joint 
Army-Navy cahesing committe 
with WPB Purchases Director Mac 
Keachie as chairman. A similar joint 
committee on production is being 
worked out, and together the two 
committees take over much of the job 
of the Army-Navy Munitions Board 


More economical protection is 
obtained from Willson Industrial 
Goggles and Respirators in rough 
shop use, because of skilful design 
and careful selection of materials. 


There Is co Willson Goggle, Respirator,Gas Mask &: ay 

or Helmet for every industrial hazard, See your 

local Willson Representative or write direct. Qs 
wv 


GOGGLES * RESPIRATORS * GAS MASKS * HELMETS 
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acknowledged No. | test case, enforce- 
ment will now go full speed. Before 
Chief Justice Stone had much more 
than finished reading the decision a 
compliance suit was instituted in New 
York. 


Consumer Division Looks Up 


Appointment this week of Dexter 
Keezer, Reed College president and one- 
time executive director of the NRA 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, as assistant 
administrator of OPA and director of its 
Consumer Division is expected to jack 
up the division’s Spe Pre has 
languished since it lost a chief by Harriet 
Elliott’s resignation (BW —Dec.20'41, 
p§). 

Expansion of the division’s Standards 
Section and, possibly, its absorption into 
OPA commodity sections, is in the 
wind. Dr. Robert A. Brady, the section’s 
head, who has been under heavy Dies 
Committee pressure, may resign or be 
shifted to an advisory post. Dan A. 
West, former West Coast retailer, who 
is deputy director, will keep his job. He 
will continue as administrative head, 
leaving Keezer free for “front” work. 

Keezer, incidentally, is a brother-in- 
law of Lowell Mellett, head of the Office 
of Government Reports. 


... By Any Other Name 


A trade association, by merely calling 
itself a union and joining the C.1.O., 
cannot get the benefit of the exemp- 
tion from antitrust prosecution that-is 
granted to labor organizations. This is 
the gist of the Supreme Court’s deci- 


sion in the Pacific Coast Fishermen’s - 


Union case. The union, a C.I.O. affili- 
ate made up of independent fishermen, 
bargains collectively with packers over 
the sale of fish. 

A district court held that the union’s 
refusal to sell fish to recalcitrant packers 
was a violation of the Sherman Act. An 
appeals court threw out the case on the 
ground that it involved a labor dispute. 
But the Supreme Court held that “a 
dispute between business men over the 
sale of fish” is not a labor controversy. 


Textile Conversion 


The War Production Board has al- 
ready allotted to war uses the entire 
output of cotton duck, to clear the way 
for a 200,000,000-yd. purchase by the 
Army-Navy duck-buying pool. Now 
Sidney Hillman and his textile advisory 
committee want to convert the looms 
of carpet mills (hard hit by a 50% cut 
in civilian wool consumption) to duck 
and blanket weaving. Their idea, of 
course, is to route to the carpet mills 


all duck orders that can’t be h 
by present producers. 

@ Out of the Bag—Jesse Jones’ s 
to buy 200,000,000 yd. of osnal 
intended to increase output in o1 
ease the desperate burlap sit: 
Jones will place big enough ord 
induce other cotton mills to com 
osnaburg. 


No Delivery Combines 


Dan Tobin and his teamster 
Thurman Arnold and his trustb 
have effectively stopped dairies 
want to conserve tires by gettin; 
gether to reduce or combine mil} 
liveries to consumers. Tobin’s boys 
want to lose their jobs and Amold’s 
boys are said definitely to regard 
binations to restrict consumer services 
as Sherman Act violations. 

The dairies want to do something 
but won’t (except individually 
few cases) unless WPB issues an order 
@ No Treaty—Don’t look for an over 
all, formal agreement between Amold 
and Nelson’s lawyers on what should 
be antitrust policy during the war. De- 
cisions will be made on individual situa- 
tions as they arise. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Congress followed a War Depatt- 
ment recommendation (BW —Dec.27 
’41,p18), knocked out the Certificate 
of Nonreimbursement as a prerequisite 
to quick amortization of munitions 
plants for tax purposes. But War and 
Navy Departments will still insist, ad- 
ministratively, that contractors enter 
into a supplementary agreement protect- 
ing government interest to the extent 
that they have been reimbursed. 

Even cabinet members are to be cen- 
sored. They must submit advance copies 
of speeches to Archibald MacLeish, 
head of Office of Facts and Figures. 
F.D.R. can still speak freely. 

Farm bloc congressmen who are be- 
ginning to realize they were outsmarted 
on the price bill (see page 17), are 
threatening to block Leon Henderson’s 
confirmation unless the Administration 
makes a deal. 

Scrap dealers who discovered that 
there’s some 500,000 tons of scrap iron 
in the coal mines, put up a plan to 
John L. Lewis by which miners would 
haul out the scrap on Sundays 
straight time. He said nothing doi 
—double or nothing. 

The Navy expects for the next fe 
months to be firing more than a billion 
dollars worth of ammunition a month. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


HE INDEX (see chartbelow). . . . .. 


PRODUCTION 


Stee! Ingot Operations (% of capacity)........ 2.2... cece cence eens 
aie Ck ad ated wed tbs 06 ceknpedbee ebedkevdaedeee 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) _. 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).................... 

Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........ 0... 2.220.002 ee ee. 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)....................0000005. 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). .... 2.2... 0... 0 eee cee eens 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millioms)......................00005 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..........................4. 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
si. one ec cdaene tM Rbeasbiccesccees 
nS) Sere ere 
— (gnectestytie, Commectiont Valley, Bb.)..... 2.0... c ccc ccee. cccces 
eat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...................0eeeeeeee 
I IG Do opwc oc cca cccnscasseecseccescesesin 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 2... 6... eee eee 
nak dae bbb snc sos cosh 506 eines sss ebene eves 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)........ 2.0.0.0... cece cece 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............000e ee eeuee 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............. 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). ..... . 
os sn boc aden mala bbb ascend ecesce 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)......... rT 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................45 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks............. 2... 606 e ccc ceues 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, I ch ieadde beassoncetcevrses 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 


* Preliminary, week ended January 31st. t Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Latest 
Week 


*169.9 


97.7 
73,305 
$24,737 
3,468 
3,871 
1,833 


87 

50 
$5,964 
$11,097 
+ 34% 
248 


225.4 
153.1 
178.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.26 
3.74¢ 
19.23¢ 
$1.282 
22.50¢ 


70.5 
4.28% 
2.04% 
0.46% 
1.00% 

8% 


Preceding 
Week 


168.8 


97.3 
79,930 
$23,906 
3,440 
4,311 
+1,888 


84 

52 
$6,325 
$11,077 
+45% 
241 


225.9 
153.2 
178.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.26 
3.74¢ 
19.78¢ 
$1.279 
22.50¢ 


70.7 
4.28% 
2.01% 
0.46% 
1.00% 

48% 


24,426 
30,211 
6,721 
850 
15,339 
3,673 
3,580 
2,383 


Month 6 Months 
Ago Ago 


164.1 161.4 


96.4 96.3 
18,535 62,146 
$14,242 $34,138 
3,289 3,263 
4,038 3,695 
1,632 1,793 


85 87 
45 62 
$6,867 $5,385 
$11,161 $9,697 
439% 427% 
136 190 


221.0 212.0 
150.1 146.1 
173.9 152.3 
$56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 


12.000¢ 12.017¢ 
$1.23 $1.01 
3.62¢ 3.66¢ 


18.33¢ 16.27¢ 
$1.271 $1.260 
22.50¢ 22.98¢ 


71.5 82.2 
4.33% 4.26% 
2.01% 1.90% 
0.58% 0.33% 
1.00% 1.00% 

4-5% 4% 


23,650 24,544 
30,085 28,771 
6,726 6,047 


957 917 
15,049 14,588 
3,666 3,611 


3,085 5,155 
2,361 2,245 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Yeor 
Ago 


146.3 


96.9 
124.400 
$18,247 
2,994 
3,590 


1,655 


5 | 

44 
$4,778 
$8,548 
+ 12% 
300 


172.8 
121.4 
128.1 
$56.73 
$20.17 
12.013¢ 
$0.81 
2.95¢ 
10.10¢ 
$1.269 
19.75¢ 


79.7 
4.39% 
2.04% 
0.47% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


22,932 
25.676 
5,076 
917 
12,694 
3,674 
6,799 
2,228 
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More economical protection is 
obtained from Willson Industrial 
Goggles and Respirators in rough 
shop use, because of skilful design 
and careful selection of materials. 


~ 
There Is a Willson Goggle, Respirator,Gas Mask on 


or Helmet for every industrial hazard. See your 
local Willson Representative or write direct. 


Y 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS * GAS MASKS © HELMETS 


WASHINGTON BULLETIN (Continued) 


acknowledged No. | test case, enforce- 
ment will now go full speed. Before 
Chief Justice Stone had much more 
than finished reading the decision a 
compliance suit was instituted in New 
York. 


Consumer Division Looks Up 


Appointment this week of Dexter 
Keezer, Reed College president and one- 
time executive director of the NRA 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, as assistant 
administrator of OPA and director of its 
Consumer Division is expected to jack 
up the division’s prestige—which has 
languished since it lost a chief by Harriet 
Elhott’s resignation (BW —Dec.20’41, 
ps). 

Expansion of the division’s Standards 
Section and, possibly, its absorption into 
OPA commodity sections, is in the 
wind. Dr. Robert A. Brady, the section’s 
head, who has been under heavy Dies 
Committee pressure, may resign or be 
shifted to an advisory post. Dan A. 
West, former West Coast retailer, who 
is deputy director, will keep his job. He 
will continue as administrative head, 
leaving Keezer free for “front” work. 

Keezer, incidentally, is a brother-in- 
law of Lowell Mellett, head of the Office 
of Government Reports. 


... By Any Other Name 


A trade association, by merely calling 
itself 2 union and joining the C.L.O., 
cannot get the benefit of the exemp- 
tion from antitrust prosecution that is 
granted to labor organizations. This is 
the gist of the Supreme Court’s deci- 


sion in the Pacific Coast Fishermen’s - 


Union case. The union, a C.1.O. affili- 
ate made up of independent fishermen, 
bargains collectively with packers over 
the sale of fish. 

A district court held that the union’s 
refusal to sell fish to recalcitrant packers 
was a violation of the Sherman Act. An 
appeals court threw out the case on the 
ground that it involved a labor dispute. 
But the Supreme Court held that “a 
dispute between business men over the 
sale of fish” is not a labor controversy. 


Textile Conversion 


The War Production Board has al- 
ready allotted to war uses the entire 
output of cotton duck, to clear the way 
for a 200,000,000-yd. purchase by the 
Army-Navy duck-buying pool. Now 
Sidney Hillman and his textile advisory 
committee want to convert the looms 
of carpet mills (hard hit by a 50% cut 
in civilian wool consumption) to duck 
and blanket weaving. Their idea, of 
course, is to route to the carpet mills 


all duck orders that can’t be ha: ‘leq 
by present producers. 

@ Out of the Bag—Jesse Jones’ s: 

to buy 200,000,000 yd. of osnal 
intended to increase output in o1 

ease the desperate burlap situa! on 
Jones will place big enough orde:. to 
induce other cotton mills to con, 
osnaburg. 


No Delivery Combines 


Dan Tobin and his teamsters ind 
Thurman Arnold and his trustbusters 
have effectively stopped dairies that 
want to conserve tires by gettin; 
gether to reduce or combine milk de 
liveries to consumers. Tobin’s boys don’t 
want to lose their jobs and Amold’s 
boys are said definitely to regard com- 
binations to restrict consumer services 
as Sherman Act violations. 

The dairies want to do something, 
but won’t (except individually in a 
few cases) unless WPB issues an order. 
@ No Treaty—Don’t look for an over 
all, formal agreement between Amold 
and Nelson’s lawyers on what should 
be antitrust policy during the war. De- 
cisions will be made on individual situa- 
tions as they arise. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Congress followed a War Depart- 
ment recommendation (BW —Dec.27 
’41,p18), knocked out the Certificate 
of Nonreimbursement as a prerequisite 
to quick amortization of munitions 
plants for tax purposes. But War and 
Navy Departments will still insist, ad- 
ministratively, that contractors enter 
into a supplementary agreement protect- 
ing government interest to the extent 
that they have been reimbursed. 

Even cabinet members are to be cen- 
sored. They must submit advance copies 
of speeches to Archibald MacLeish, 
head of Office of Facts and Figures. 
F.D.R. can still speak freely. 

Farm bloc congressmen who are be- 
ginning to realize they were outsmarted 
on the price bill (see page 17), are 
threatening to block Leon Henderson's 
confirmation unless the Administration 
makes a deal. 

Scrap dealers who discovered that 
there’s some 500,000 tons of scrap iron 
in the coal mines, put up a plan to 
John L. Lewis by which miners would 
haul out the scrap on Sundays at 
straight time. He said nothing doing 
—double or nothing. 

The Navy expects for the next few 
months to be firing more than a billion 
dollars worth of ammunition a month. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below) ae & ark *169.9 +168.8 164.1 161.4 146.3 
PRODUCTION 
Stec! Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... ........... cece cece eeeeeeeees 97.7 97.3 96.4 96.3 96.9 
Automobile a icc Hao Aki hee Neh OOM bs oka Haw 73,305 79,930 18,535 62,146 124,400 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) .. $24,737 $23,906 $14,242 $34,138 $18,247 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).................... 3,468 3,440 3,289 3,263 2,994 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)....... 2.0.0... ee eee eee ee. 3,871 4,311 4,038 3,695 3,590 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...................00000005. 1,833 +1,888 1,632 1,793 1,655 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 87 84 85 87 75 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..... 0.2.2... cece eens 50 52 45 62 44 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)......................00005 $5,964 $6,325 $6,867 $5,385 $4,778 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $11,097 $11,077 $11,161 $9,697 $8,548 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +34% = +45% 439% +427% +12% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........................200. 248 241 136 190 300 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 225.4 225.9 221.0 212.0 172.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 153.1 153.2 150.1 146.1 121.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 178.3 178.2 173.9 152.3 128.1 
rr $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
ee err $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $20.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............6 606 ee cece ee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.017¢ 12.013¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...................002 ee uee $1.26 $1.26 $1.23 $1.01 $0.81 
I BI I Bn. 5 ccc cccenccccceesccsescenes 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.62¢ 3.66¢ 2.95¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 2.6... eee eee eee eee 19.23¢ 19.78¢ 18.33¢  16.27¢ 10.10¢ 
Ulan a oces scab ave eeees wsebbeeeerad $1.282 $1.279 $1.271 $1.260 $1.269 
+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)......... 0.2... eee cece eens 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.98¢ 19.75¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..............0.0000ee eee 70.5 70.7 71.5 82.2 79.7 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............. 4.28% 4.28% 4.33% 4.26% 4.39% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... .. .. 2.04% 2.001% 2.01% 1.90% 2.04% 
ee Te ns sic cceeeecBeneesceses secese 0.46% 0.46% 0.58% 0.33% 0.47% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)....... .. re 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 8% 4% 4-48% 4% 4-4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 24,747 24,426 23,650 24,544 22,932 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 30,342 30,211 30,085 28,771 25,676 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,778 6,721 6,726 6,047 5,076 
Securities Loans, on ann ant Chiidad) dhs. dn sci obeed 857 850 957 917 917 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 15,398 15,339 15,049 14,588 12,694 
Other Securities Held, SE I aki PAu fod b'pgreis $8 0 b.0's se8 3,689 3,673 3,666 3,611 3,674 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 3,480 3,580 3,085 5,155 6,799 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,339 2,383 2,361 2,245 2,228 
* Preliminary, week ended January 31st. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
190 
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Ask someone in General Electric. this 
question and you'll get the cumulative 
opinion of experts in every phase of the 


plastics business 


ls there a material for the job? Can a 
mold be built? Is the 
it be molded easily? 


cost practical? Can 


These are questions for chemists, 


designers, engineers, moldmakers and 
manufacturing men. The answer will be 
an opinion compiled from the judgments 


of all. 


That's the way it at One Plastics 


meeesam. 5S oT I. Ss 


vnere Genera! Electric conducts 


plete plastics operation from 
development through designing, enginee: 
ing, moidmaking, laminating, fabricating 
and all types of molding. It is the basis 
on which GE. 
plants, conveniently located to serve their 


operates five plastics 


customers in all parts of the country. 


Plastics Department, General Electric 
Co., One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Chicago, New York, 
Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Ft. Wayne, 


Sales offices: 


Meriden, Lynn, Philadelphia. 
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THE OUTLOOK 
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New Bottlenecks for Old 


Making the war economy work means constant readjust- 
ment, for solving one difficulty often uncovers another (as witness 
shipbuilding vs. freight cars). Labor drain may become acute. 


Now that President Roosevelt and 
Donald M. Nelson have established the 
nation’s goal—all-out war production— 
the next thing is to attain it. And here- 
after the dominant question in the 
Business Outlook perforce must be: 
How are we doing? Or, what’s getting 
in the way of a full-fledged effort? For 
it is inevitable that from week to week 
new bottlenecks will develop, new pro- 
duction and transportation difficulties 
will arise, new social and political prob- 
lems will have to be met and solved. 


One Bottleneck after Another 


Right now, for example, steel scrap 
shortages are preventing stecl-ingot op- 
erations from rising above the 98% of 
capacity level. So tight is the situation 
that five midwestern steel companies 
have actually gone into the auto-wreck- 
ing business, buying old cars in “grave- 
yard” lots. This follows the action of 
the War Production Board’s conserva- 
tion division in putting pressure on auto 
graveyard owners to disgorge scrap (BW 
—Jan.31’42,p18). 

However, in wartime, you widen one 
bottleneck only to be caught in another. 
The pinch on structural steel shapes, 
bars, and plates, which go into ships 
and new plants, has impeded the output 
of freight cars. The inference is that 
later on this year—say, along about May 
when we really have to move tanks, and 
shells, and guns from assembly line to 
seaboard—shipping space may be insufh- 
cient to carry the war and civilian load. 


Freight Car Output 


Last fall, it was estimated that the 
tion’s railroads would need an addi- 
tonal 154,000 freight cars by Oct. 1, 
1942, in order to meet peak load re- 
quirements this year. A production rate 
of 12,800 cars per month was needed. 
But in October, we turned out 9,000 
ars and last month production was 
only 7,500. Thus, not only has output 
failed to increase, but we are actually 
falling short of minimum monthly needs 
5,300 cars. Unless output is stepped 
, the accumulated deficit will be in 
le neighborhood of 35,000 cars by 
lay and 60,000 by October. 

verseas transport is another poten- 
bottleneck. This week advices from 
Washington indicated that this country 
Was far behind schedule in its promised 
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deliveries to the Soviet Union—partly 
because supplies were needed elsewhere, 
partly because of lack of seaworthy cargo 
space, and partly because shipments 
were misrouted. As production in- 
creases, boat bottoms are destined to 
become an even more urgent need than 
now—particularly when we prepare for 
an overseas offensive. 

And then there is that perennial bot- 
tleneck—machine tools. Already produc- 
tion has risen tremendously: 

% Gain from 


Year Amount Preceding Year 
1939 $200,000,000 43 
1940 442,000,000 121 
194] 750,000,000 70 


But still that is not enough. Meet- 


ing the War Production Board’s sched- 
uled arms output requires the placement 
of machine tool orders amounting to 
some $2,000,000,000 this year—ten 
times the total production of only three 
years ago. ‘To do the job, companies 
from other fields will have to convert 
to machine-tool making. Already, print 
ing press manufacturers are making mill- 
ing machines; a maker of textile equip- 
ment is producing internal grindirg 
machines; a woodworking machine man- 
ufacturer is turning out grinders for 
gun machines; and a paper-machinery 
company is fashioning turret lathes and 
boring mills. 


Measuring the Labor Supply 


More, there is the problem of labor 
supply. Already officials are talking of 
an army of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 men. 
In the course of the next two years, that 
would draw from farms, mines, and fac- 
tories about 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
workers. In addition, expansion of our 
war economy will require an additional 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 workers at a 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


STOCK AND COMMODITY PRICES 
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In this chart, you see something that 
doesn’t happen very often. Tradition- 
ally, stocks and sensitive commodity 
prices move together, not apart. But 
here commodity prices, many of 
which are subject to ceilings, have 
been going up, while stocks, which in 
the past have been looked upon as 
good inflation hedges. in wartime, 
have been going down. Commodity 
buyers figure they are on a one-way 
street, that even if commodities bump 


up against price ceilings, demand is 
so overpowering that they won't go 
down much. On the other hand, in- 
vestors and speculators are afraid that 
higher costs and higher taxes will sap 
away the profits which ordiriarily 
would accrue from the war-stimulated 
increases in business. Also, they are 
nervous about the post-war world. If 
they buy stocks, are they making a 
commitment to a new and strange 
economic order? 


15 


minimum. Thus, the potential draft of 
manpower tuns from 8,000,000 to 11,- 
000,000. Where will these workers 
come from? 

Unemployment estimates now run to 
about 3,800,000, but they include un- 
employables. Another 1,500,000 per- 
sons will come of working age between 
now and December, 1943. That means 
a maximum labor reserve of 5,300,000. 
That leaves an indicated minimum defi- 
cit of about 5,000,000 and suggests that 
women will be induced to go into indus- 
try—both married and unmarried; that 
older men, who have retired, will find 
jobs; that farmhands may put down 
their plows for the assembly-line. And 
all along, it seems probable that working 
hours will have to be increased. We 
may actually have to cut down con- 
sumer-goods production (as in Eng- 
land) merely to provide men for military 
services and key industries. That de- 


pends on how the war goes and how fast 


U.S. troops are needed overseas. 

Supervening to the entire problem of 
bottlenecks and shortages is the far 
broader problem of making the war 
economy work: of levying taxes equita- 
bly, controlling prices, preventing strikes, 
adjusting differences between manage- 
ment and labor, and rationing goods. 
These must be handled so as not to 
destroy the will to win the war, but to 
strengthen it. If Roosevelt, Nelson, 
Morgenthau, and Henderson fail in 
that, the country will have to contend 
with inefhiciency and general apathy. 
Those psychological intangibles, more 
than anything else, could get in the 
way of full-scale arms production. 


Welders—Again 


This time, strike brings swift 


government wrath, indicating 
that jurisdictional fights won't 
be tolerated in war industries. 


Further definition of what a union is 
not allowed to do in wartime was in 
prospect this week as the War and 
Navy Departments, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and the War Production Board 
heaped government wrath upon welders 
who had walked out of Puget Sound 
shipyards. 

e How Dispute Started—Welder trou- 
ble is nothing new on the West Coast. 
Flareups began last fall as a result of 
a struggle within the A.F.L. The weld- 
ers, unable to win separate craft union 
status within the federation, withdrew, 
changed an “e” to an “o,” and formed 
the independent United Weldors, Cut- 
ters, and Helpers of America (BW— 
Noy.15'41,p69). Big beef of the weld- 
ers from the beginning was that they 
were required to hold more than one 
card and pay extra dues in order to 
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TANKS AND GUNS; NOT CARS 


The last Plymouth off the Detroit 
assembly line not only marks a lull in 


the Big Three battle for price-class 
registrations but also the start of con- 
version of the entire auto industry to 
the production of machines of war. 


move from job to job in their day’s 
work. Under A.F.L. rules, a_ welder 
might be a boilermaker in the morning, 
a machinist in the afternoon and 
would have to carry a card in each 
union. 

@ Card Issue Settled—After a strike had 
been called in California shipyards, Sid- 
ney Hillman’s office tackled the mul- 
tiple-card problem (BW —Nov.22’41, 
p58). An arrangement was evolved un- 
der which no welder is required to carry 
more than one card. A_ boilermaker 
welder, for instance, will normally do 
boilermaker work, but the craft issue 
will not be raised if the exigencies of 
production require that he be shifted to 
another job for a time. By Dec. 12, 
agreements covering this point had been 
signed in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, and Seattle. 

But the matter of separate union 
status remained unsettled. The ship- 
yard welders, working for companies 
covered by A.F.L. agreements, were un- 
able to win company recognition of 
their independence any more than they 
had been able to win a separate charter 
from the A.F.L. 

e Recognition Refused—David Basor of 
Seattle, who for a time headed the inde- 
pendent welders’ union, has been a 
storm center, both in internal union af- 
fairs and in relations with the employ- 
ing firms. Last week, Paul Porter, Ghar 
man of the Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee, wired Basor that the inde- 
pendent union was not going to be rec- 
ognized by the War Production Board 
and that the board expected “all ship- 
yard welders to remain on their jobs.” 


He pointed out that the National Labor 
Relations Board had dismissed the weld- 
ers’ plea for an election to determine 
whether they should be represented by 
the independent or by the A.F.L. 
Therefore, Porter concluded, the A.}'.L 
Metal Trades unions had to be recog 
nized as bargaining agent between weld- 
ers and shipbuilders. 

That blew the lid off in Tacoma and 
Seattle shipyards. When welders pulled 
out of the yards, both the government 
and the A.F.L. boilermakers immedi- 
ately essayed the role of strikebreakcrs. 
@ Work Continues—Work on all ships 
in all Puget Sound yards was continuing 
at midweek and Washington regarded 
the strike as broken. Boilermaker off- 
cials said that “loyal” workers were 
replacing strikers, while the insurgents 
charged that the boilermakers were 
bringing in goon squads. 

After Secretaries Knox and Stimson, 

Production Chief Nelson, and Chair- 
man Land of the Maritime Commission 
had called on welders to repudiate their 
leaders, the strike organizers said they 
would have to follow a new program 
but they refused to say immediately 
what it would be. Basor’s “resignation” 
as executive secretary of the Seattle 
welders’ local was reportedly accepted 
after he had been K.O.’d in a fist fight 
with the local’s president. 
@ Indications—The object lesson of the 
episode, if there is to be one, will ap- 
parently be that wartime is no good 
time for a new union to push its recog- 
nition claims at the expense of existing 
labor commitments—particularly if wat 
production is at stake. 
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Products Already Under Price Control 


Not until last week was the price con- 
trol law enacted, but for a year and a half 
Leon Henderson’s Office of Price Admin- 
istration and its predecessor, the Price 
Stabilization Division of the National De- 


gency authority which in turn was dele- 
gated to him, has set formal ceilings on 
prices of individual commodities. 
Technically, he was able to enforce 
these formal ceilings by invoking sanc- 


fense Advisory Commission, have exer- tions (withholding supplies, limiting 


cised control over prices. Bluff, persua- 
sion, and publicity have been effective 
weapons in the hands of the Price Admin- 
istrator, but when these tactics have not 
achieved the desired result, or when a 
particular price situation seemed too crit- 
ical to permit any risk of inflationary 
boosts, OPA has never hesitated to use 


more stringent methods. 


Sometimes it has promulgated an offi- 
cial request to an entire industry that 
prices be maintained at existing levels or 
actually lowered; usually these requests 
have been made only after extended con- 
ferences with members of the affected 
industries. At other times, the Price Ad- 
ministrator, using the President’s emer- 


FORMAL PRICE 
CEILINGS 


Second-hand machine tools 

Aluminum scrap and second- 
ary aluminum ingot 

Zinc scrap and secondary slab 
zinc 

Iron and steel scra 

Iron and steel products 

Combed cotton yarns 

Pure nickel scrap, monel 
metal scrap, Stainless steel 
scrap, nickel steel scrap, 
and other scrap materials 
containing nickel, secondary 
monel ingot, secondary 
monel shot, and secondary 
copper-nickel shot 

Hides, kips, and calfskins 

Pig iron 

Cotton grey goods 

Brass mill scrap 

Douglas fir peeler logs and 
Douglas fir plyw 

Raw silk and silk waste 

Copper 

Raw cane sugars 

Pig tin 

Burlap 

Southern pine lumber 

Copper scra 

Formaldehyde . 

Pennsylvania grade crude oil 

Rayon grey g 3 é 

Washed cattle tail hair and 
winter hog hair 

Fats and oils and their prod- 


ucts 

Douglas fir lumber 

Ethyl alcohol 

By-product foundry, by-prod- 

wot blast ee aoe . 
astepaper so east of the 
Rocky Mountains 

Acetic acid 

Paperboard sold east of the 

ocky Mountains 

Carded cotton yarns 

Wood alcohol 

Carded grey and colored-yarn 
cotton goods 


Acetone 
Normal butyl alcohol 


lycerine 

Benaiste?, furniture fabrics 
ilders’ hardware and in- 
sect screen cloth 

Steel castings 

Paraffin wax 

Used steel —— or drums 


Asphalt or tarred roofing 


civilian defense 
materials and equipment. 
Also flashlights, flashlight 
batteries, flashlight bulbs. 

Resale of iron or steel prod- 


Green coffee 

Cocoa beans and cocoa butter 
Pepper f 

Fats and oils 


transportation services, etc.) against vio- 
lators, but Henderson has succeeded in 
getting general compliance with his price 
orders without resorting to such strong- 
arm methods. 
been a legal showdown on the question 
of his authority; now it seems beyond 
successful challenge. 


Hence, there has never 


Following is a list of the industries and 


Douglas fir peeler logs 

Second-hand bags 

Reclaimed rubber 

Wool floor coverings 

Wool, wool tops, and yarns 

Kapok 

Direct-consumption sugars 

Leather 

Cigarettes 

New rubber tires and tubes 
(retail prices) 

Domestic cooking and _heat- 
ing stoves 

Resale of floor coverings 

Retreaded and recapped rub- 
ber tires, retreading and re- 
capping of tires and basic 
tire carcasses 

Hide glue stock 

Primary lead 

Lead scrap materials 

Bunker C and No. 6 grades 
fuel oils, East and Gulf 
Coasts 

Feedingstuffs: fish meal 

Feedingstuffs: animal product 

Dead-burned grain magnesite 

Hide glue 

Beehive oven furnace coke 
produced in Pennsylvania 

Oxalic acid 

Carbon tetrachloride 

Lithopane 

Primary slab zinc 


INFORMAL PRICE 
CEILINGS* 


Ammonium sulphate 

Petroleum, petroleum prod- 
ucts 

Farm machinery 

Glass-making machinery 

Mercury 

Metal office furniture and 
equipment 

Railroad car wheels 

Carbon black 

Copper products 

Cotton linters 

Wood furniture 

Industrial solvents 

Iridium 

Paper : 

Printing machinery 

Rubber and rubber scrap 

Steel drop forgings 

Mattresses and bedding | 

Kraft oe paper (job- 
bers’ markups ; 

Small domestic electric ap- 
pliances 

Doors and other mill work of 
Western pine 

Rubber footwear 

Ferromanganese, ferrosilicon 
and silico-manganese 

Natural resins and sheilac 

Guayule 

Bleaching powder 
mps and lampshades 

Silverware 

Sugar (retail) 

Coal (retail) 

Metallic lead products 


commodities affected by OPA’s formal 
price ceilings, all of which are now being 
reviewed but remain in effect under the 
new law, and by the informal ceilings, 
which in effect were set by requests to 
revert to lower prices prevailing as of a 
previous date or not to advance prices. 
The list is complete to Jan. 31, 1942. 


Fluorspar 

Borax and boric acid 

Refrigerators 

Wood pulp 

Heating and refrigerating coils 

Dry colors, including pulp, 
certified food and dispersed 
colors 

Writing, book and printing 
paper (excluding news- 


print) 

Rubber camelback 

Asphalt 

Diesel engines 

Converted paper products 

Benzol, tuluol, xylol and sol- 
vent naptha from by prod- 
uct coke ovens 

China and glass articles 

Clocks and watches 

Carnuba, beeswax, candelilla 
and ouricury 

Plain wrought washers 

Salicylic acid, theobromine 

Coated and bonded abrasive 
products 

Mechanical-measuring instru- 
ments 

Rubber soles and heels 

Dry felt 

Open die steel forgings 

Titanium pigments 

Construction equipment (dis- 
tributors and dealers) 

Woodworking and fabricating 
machinery 

Electric hearing aid devices 

Farm machinery (manufac- 
turers and dealers) 

Hoists, cranes and derricks 

Ceramic machinery and equip- 
ment 

Gears, speed reducers, and 
sprockets 


Individual producers of va- 
tious products have with- 
drawn price advances at the 
request of the office of Price 
Administration or have re- 
scinded announcements of 
price advances as of a future 
date. The products affected 
include: 


Inner-spring mattresses 
Heavy construction and min- 
ing equipment 
Oil well bits 
Power-driven electric tools 
Oil field machinery 
Felt base floor coverings 
Sulphuric acid 
hinaware 
Railroad equipment acces- 
sories 
Window-plate and sheet glass 
Sulphur 


*List does not include 
those gas = which were 
originally placed under in- 
formal control, now super- 
seded by formal ceilings 
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Henderson Wins 


His price law has much 
better chance of warding off 
inflation now that Wickard is 
playing ball. Farm bloc boils. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard is 
holding a club instead of an umbrella 
over the prices of farm products. As a 
result, the over-all job of price control 
doesn’t look nearly as hopeless now as 
it did when the congressional farm blo 
hogtied Leon Henderson by jubilantly 
accepting Wickard’s suggestion that 
they give him veto power over th 
rough-tough price policeman. 

@ Now Who's Boss?—Things are rarely 
whatethey seem, never so in Washing 
ton. The President openly criticized 
Wickard’s proposal at the time, but 
Capitol Hill farmers didn’t realize the 
full import of F.D.R.’s recent remark 
that he could fire both Wickard and 
Henderson—until Wickard told them to 
their faces that farm prices shouldn't 
average above parity. 

The new law prohibits Henderson 
from fixing farm-price ceilings below the 
highest of four permissible levels (page 
18), chief of which is 110% of parity 
This four-choice formula, of course, was 
the Senate farm bloc’s device to keep 
the lid just as loose as possible. Yet 
Wickard can and is enforcing the Ad 
ministration’s anti-inflation policy by 
releasing government-owned stocks of 
leading farm products—like cotton and 
corn—as a strictly price-regulating ma- 
neuver. 

e How Formula Would Work—Since 
the outbreak of war in September, 1939, 


NOT “SO SORRY” 


Posters which urge caution are often 
studded with “don'ts” but this one at 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif., employs a reverse twist. 
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food prices have gone up 21%, and 
three-quarters of that rise was in 1941. 
If each farm product were allowed to 
rise to its own most-favored ceiling un- 
der the elastic standards of the new law, 
then farm prices as a group would go 
to 116% of parity (based on the Dec. 
15 parity index). This would make it 
impossible to stabilize food prices any- 
where near present levels—would mean, 
in fact, that foods would have to climb 
a further 14% over December. 

Wickard’s intervention is designed to 
—_ this. As he asserted in his At- 
anta speech Jan. 28, farm prices that 
are too high now will mean farm prices 
that are too low later on. 

“If we take advantage of the situa- 
tion to profiteer, an angry public will 
rebel,” he warned the Agriculture De- 
partment’s local “war boards.” 
© Further Fight Looms—The frustrated 


but still powerful farm bloc won’t take 
this unkindest cut from their former 
hero lying down. The battle will con- 
tinue, but whether or not the farm 
politicos succeed in turning the tables 
on the Administration somewhere along 
the line, Henderson can and will con- 
centrate on reducing the widening 
spread in wholesalers’ and retailers’ mar- 
gins, particularly in consumer goods 
such as food and clothing. 

This is Henderson’s policy: 

When prices are fixed by the Office 
of Price Administration at one or more 
of the earlier stages in the processing or 
distribution system, OPA will extend 
the control clear through to the con- 
sumer if necessary to keep retail prices 
in line with primary prices. 

Sugar, already over the barrel, illus- 
trates this policy. Last August OPA 
fixed the price of raw sugar. Refiners 


When President Roosevelt signed 
the price-control bill last week, he 
told his press conference that al- 
though the bill as a whole was satis- 
factory, the farm price provisions 
were “not so good.” The section 
which he found distasteful was the 
one which permits a price ceiling to 
be set on a farm commodity only at 
the highest of the oat, four 
levels: (1) 110% of parity; (2) pre- 
vailing market price on Oct. 1, 1941; 
(3) prevailing market price on Dec. 
15, 1941; (4) average market price 
over the period July 1, 1919-June 
30, 1929. Of these four, the last three 
are fixed levels, but the parity figure 
fluctuates in direct proportion to the 
average price paid by farmers for 
goods that they buy. 


Commodity 


cents per pound 
dollars per ton 
cents per bushel 


Cottor: 
Cottonseed 
Wheat 
Corn 


Oats 


Barley 

Rye 

Rice (rough)* 
Flaxseed 
Beans (dry) 


dollars per bushel 
cents per pound 


Where Farm Prices May Be Pegged 


110% of 


BES et 


The tabulation below presents the 
four alternative price levels for 27 
selected farm commodities. The fig- 
ure in boldface type, the highest of 
the four, in each case, is the lowest 
possible ceiling which might have 
been set when the law was enacted. 
The final column shows, for purposes 
of comparison, the actual prices on 
these commodities on Jan. 15. On all 
except five (those designated by an 
asterisk) the actual price was lower 
than the lowest possible ceiling. 

Since parity prices are recomputed 
as of the 15th of each month, these 
ceilings are subject to revision; how- 
ever, ceilings already in effect on the 
prices of many things that the farmer 
buys are likely to preclude wide fluc- 


tuations in parity figures. 
Average Actual 

Market Market market 

price price price 

Oct. 1 Dec. 15 

194! 194! 

17.04 16.23 


— 


generally held their prices in line \. ith 
the raw ceiling. Then came the ut. 
break of war, with refiners squeezed »e. 
tween the prospect of reduced raw 
plies and increased demands from 
dustrial users and the trade. 

e Prices, Supplies Controlled—O 
moved in with Order M-55 limiting s. |e 
from refiners. On Dec. 2? OPA five 
the 07 of refined sugar and tied ‘}; 
wholesale level to prices between | 
1-6. Later the entire price schedule 
boosted in line with necessarily hig’ 
price of raw sugar and wholesalers w«re 
given an alternative period (Oct. 6-) | 
for determining their margins. \ 
OPA says retail sugar is breaking out 
line with wholesale prices; imposition 
formal control is certain. 

In the case of sugar, OPA proba} 

will bind retailers to the price charg. 
by each of them on a certain rece: 
date, but there are other methods whi. 
may be applied to articles of food and 
clothing. 
@ Possible Methods—No one method of 
retail (or wholesale) price control is 
adaptable to all situations. Possibilitics 
other than freezing the retailer’s own 
price as of a certain date are: 

(1) Slapping a uniform “flat stop” 
price on all retailers, whether chains, in- 
dependents or what not. The obvious 
disadvantage of the single price is the 
advantage that it would give to the low- 
cost retailer if set too high, and the 
hardship it would visit on the high-cost 
operator if set too low. Its virtue would 
be that it is practically self-policing. If 
the one-price retail ceiling is not applied 
to sugar, it’s not likely to be applied to 
other general consumption goods, as 
sugar is a standardized commodity 
whose price is relatively uniform 
throughout the country. 

(2) Fixing a flat maximum markup, 
either as a percentage or in cents per 
unit. This would involve inquiring 
into the operating costs, trade practices, 
points of purchase, and other cost fac- 
tors of all types of distributors. Even 
so, OPA is willing to consider it in some 
standard commodities where a uniform 
margin would not have the effect of in- 
creasing average prices to consumers, or 
of working hardship on_ high-cost 
handlers. 

(3) Allowing a maximum markup to 
each handler on the basis of what he 
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Potatoes, white cents per bushel 
e sweet ” - ns 
Hay dollars per ton 
Peanuts cents per pound 
Apples dollars per bushel 
Hogs cents per pound 
Beef Cattle* . . e 
Veal Calves* 
Lambs 


_— 
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was taking in some recent period. This 
would continue normal price and mar- 
gin differences which exist between 
andlers, and OPA is disposed to regard 
it as the most feasible means, for most 
commodities, of extending through 
wholesale and retail levels the contro! 
established at the producers’ or manu- 
facturers’ level. The big disadvantage 
of allowing each handler his own mar- 
gin is enforcement. 
@ Rationing Essential—For most goods, 
rationing of the individual consumer s 
supply goes hand in hand with contro! 
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Butter 

Butterfat 

Milk, wholesale 
retail* 
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cents per quart 


Chickens (live) cents per pound 
Turkeys (live) . ’ * 

Eggs cents per dozen 
Wool* cents per pound 
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o! retail prices. Obviously, price control 
1e won't give poorer consumers a 
fy shake. Rationing entitles everybody 
to just so much, price aside. 

(o prevent any person from getting 

more than one book of rationing stamps, 
or a family from counting the grave- 
stones in the cemetery lot, OPA will call 
for a national registration of all con- 
sumers—that’s everybody. Registration 
(aud issuance of books) probably will be 
at post offices. 
e “Freezing” Debated—OPA hasn’t de- 
cided yet whether dealers’ sales on ra- 
tion books should be confined to regular 
customers, as in England. This would 
reduce the amount of stocks each re- 
tailer would have to carry as against 
now, when any consumer can buy sugar 
anywhere. The principle of confinement 
has already been applied to industrial 
users of sugar. If a canner, for example, 
bought from both a refiner and a whole- 
saler last year he must now choose 
which and if he chooses to deal with 
the refiner, the wholesaler’s quota is 
adjusted accordingly. 

An argument against confining dealer 
sales to regular customers is the possi- 
bility that sugar may become a loss 
leader. Widespread practice now is to 
sell sugar only to customers who spend 
a certain minimum sum for other goods. 
If rationing freezes the dealer-customer 
relationship, there might be a scramble 
among retailers to build up their patron- 
age by using cut-price sugar as bait. 


COULEE’S POWER DOUBLED 


Another large block of power was 
made available for Pacific Northwest 
war industries when a second 108,900- 
kw. generator was put on the line last 
week at Grand Coulee Dam. Gen- 
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Gasoline Curfew? 


Station operators, feeling 
effect of wartime restrictions, 
clamor for forced 7 p.m. closing. 
Action taken in several cities. 


War threatens to throw gasoline serv- 
ice stations generally into the unhappy 
condition that gripped the Atlantic 
Coast trade during last summer’s short- 
age scare (BW—Nov.1’41,p27). Sparring 
with newspapermen last week, Petro- 
leum Coordinator Harold Ickes warned 
that tanker sinkings and the transfer of 
carriers to the Pacific again placed a 
heavy burden on the railroads, that the 
situation in the East was growing tighter 
and tighter. He discussed the possible 
revival of the Texas-East Coast pipe- 
line project (BW-—Sep.13’42,p14), side- 
stepped rationing questions, snapped 
“wait and see” when asked about an 
official 7 o’clock curfew for stations. 
eA Break for Pumpmen—Gasoline re- 
tailers called the 7-to-7 closing order the 
only good thing that came out of last 
summer's restrictions. Said one pump- 
man’s wife, “T'welve hours a day is 
enough for any man to work for his liv- 
ing.” The war has added arguments to 
the move for a compulsory curfew. 

Actually many stations have contin- 
ued to observe the closing hours. It is 


erator No. 1, which has been deliver- 
ing power since October, now be- 
comes a stand-by until new aluminum 
plant facilities are completed (BW — 
Aug.2’41,p21). Before 1945 all nine 
units in the west powerhouse are 
scheduled to be operating. 


estimated that in New York City 20 
to 25% of the 7,000 stations n 
at 7, with around 40% closing i 
suburbs. On the main freight arte: 
more all-night outlets are noted 
e Driving Nearly Halyed—New ) 
station operators are enthusiast 
forced closing at 7 o'clock. In ¢! 
new rules against curbstone parkir 
strictions on sales of tires and 
the new state law requiring finay 
sponsibility in case of accident ha 
combined to cut driving almost in half 
The sentiment of New York Cit 
stations was echoed last week in a rm 
lution adopted by the Eastern Stat 
Conference of Gasoline Dealer 
senting the 17 states of the Atla1 
Seaboard. It asked Washington for a 
7-to-7 curfew. Reasons given were that 
the compulsory closing would provid 
saving in electricity and wages to offset 
losses from declining sales, and that it 
would reduce wear and tear on ma 
chines for which replacements are now 
prohibited. 
@ Competitive Angle—T rouble with vol 
untary programs is that hold-outs make 
sales at the expense of competitors who 
shut up shop. Here is the big question 
in the plan of Cleveland operators who 
have voted-to establish the curfew on 
Feb. 9. 
Meanwhile, a strong move for early 
closing is under way in Chicago. The 
city’s Gasoline Retailers Association an 


nounces that 400 of its 2,500 outlets 
have voluntarily adopted the practice, 
and that the Municipal council has 
been asked for an ordinance making it 


compulsory. After-hour demand would 
be handled by garages. 

That the sentiment is widespread is 
evident from reports that Guy Runyan 
president of the National Association of 
Petroleum Retailers, has asked Donald 
Nelson, chairman of the War Produ 
tion Board, to order all filling stations 
closed between 7 and 7 
e Estimate Is Raised—In the face of 
dealer pessimism, the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines hiked its estimate of February 
gasoline consumption. The figure (which 
is the yardstick for production) forecasts 
the month’s demand: at 47,700 bbl 
This is a 10% increase over the same 
month of 1941. The bureau explains 
that the total is below “the level origi 
nally anticipated,” that the increase is 
due to “noncivilian requirements.” 

While tanker sinkings revive talk of 
the Texas-East Coast defense pipe line, 
projects that were under construction 
last summer now are making deliveries 
beyond interference by U-boats. Impor- 
tant among recent completions (BW 
Nov.22’41,p18) is the Plantation gaso 
line (Standard of N. J., Standard of Ky 
Shell). After 2 skirmish with the rail- 
roads over rates, first delivery went 
— h the Plantation on Jan. 23. This 

ss Tee cost $20,000,000, runs from 

aa Rouge, La., to Greensboro, N. C 
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Advertising Gains 
Magazines serving the job 
of management and industry are 
showing bigger space increases 
than media in general field. 


Heartening as were recently published 
figures on total 1941 national advertis- 
ing (BW —Jan.24'42,p38), they were 
dwarfed by the compilations on busi- 
ness and industrial advertising that have 
now appeared. Whereas general maga- 
zines, newspapers,.and radio had a 7% 
national dollar-growth last year, the in- 
dustrial category, according to Industrial 
Marketing's survey (based on number 
of pages), went up around 16%. Mean- 
time, advertising directed at business 
executives registered a resounding 29% 
gain (also based on pages). 


e Reflect Expansion—Industrial publi-- 


cations rely heavily on the state of the 
capital-goods market, and the latter is 
now a war market. New industries, like 
aviation, are in the ascendant. Old in- 
dustries, like mining, are prospering. 
And, with new wartime problems con- 
fronting management and a huge influx 
of new supervisory personnel into the 
industrial field, publications serving that 
field have a bigger audience harking to 
them for technical instruction. 

Based on Industrial Marketing’s sam- 


ple of 83 publications, here is a break- 
down of some of the lines in which in- 
dustrial papers have made wide gains: 
Pct. Change in 
Aggregate Pages 
Publications by Type Over 1940 

Aviation 

Machinery 

Engineering, Mining 

Mills, Factories 

Electricity, Power 

Building, Construction. . . 
@ Crosscurrent—That there is at present 
a striking lack of relationship between 
consumer and industrial magazine ad- 
vertising can be seen from the case of 
Automotive Industries. Its advertising 
pages in December were up 25%; its 
gain for the year was 19%. Meantime, 
consumer automotive advertising in 
newspapers fell 20% in December, and 
was off 9% for the year as a whole. 

In the business-management field, 

Business Week again retained the top 
position with 1,756 pages (exclusive of 
nonbusiness types of advertising). ‘Time, 
in the general news magazine group, 
similarly stuck to second place in this 
type of advertising with 1,373 pages. 
@ Outlook Promising—No recession in 
industrial and business advertising is an- 
ticipated during the first half of 1942, 
and gains are almost certain to be re- 
corded during the first three months. 

Latest statistics (compiled by Indus- 
trial Marketing, and based on 1940 per- 
formances) show that no fewer than 485 


SPECIAL 
FOOD TO KEEP ON HAND DURING THESE TIMES, AS 


Suggested by 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


(United States Federal Security Administrater) 


Following is 2 list of food items, 
. . . . . . 4 jars 
4 cans (O04 


4 cams ee» 
. 18 gems (me. 2 


1-b. Raane 
4.te & ibs. 


tesa supply a f Ae four 
Wi erapcated - 0 (on Sued Geral we 


Prunes or Aprieetes 


NOTICE! 


~ ow bo ame cans Paul 


McNUTT’S LIST BACKFIRES 


When Paul V. McNutt, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, issued a list of 
emergency rations for stocking pantry 
shelves (BW —Jan.3’42,p39) he inad- 
vertently started something that the 
Price Administration officials are at- 
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tempting to squelch. Although Mc- 
Nutt’s list cautioned that “hoarding 
is unnecessary,” OPA contends that 
advertisements like that above (Lucky 
Stores, Inc., Oakland, Cal.) actually 
encourage hoarding by advising house- 
wives what foods to “keep on hand 
during these times.” 


advertising agencies are placing i 
trial and/or business advertising. 
ten leaders: Batten, Barton, Durst 
Osborn; Lord & Thomas; Fulk 
Smith & Ross; J. Walter Thom; 
G. M. Basford; McCann-Erick 5 
Campbell-Ewald; Murray Breese . 
ciates; Buchen Co.; Evans Associat: 


BENEFITS FOR STRIKERS 


Last November’s captive-coal-i 
strike (BW—Nov.15’41,p14) will 
the Pennsylvania Unemployment (¢ 
pensation Fund close to $300,000 u: 
the latest ruling of state Secretar 
Labor and Industry Lewis G. Hine: 
A.F.L. organizer, in whom is vest 
authority to determine eligibility of the 
jobless for benefits. If the ruling est.b. 
lishes a precedent, the $209,000, 
fund may be tapped for another 5| 
200,000 for other bituminous and 
thracite shutdowns in 1941. 

Originaily (BW—Dec.6'41,p99) Hii 
classified the captive mines’ strike { 
a United Mine Workers’ union shop as 
an “industrial dispute,” thus making 
strikers ineligible for benefits until Pa 
were idle for six weeks. On Jan. 
however, the U.S. Employment Sexy \- 
ice, which took _ the handling of 
claims on Jan. 1, notified its district 
offices that Hines, “in view of previous 
decisions,” had ruled the captive strik 
ers as “involuntarily unemployed.” ‘That 
meant that strikers could claim benefits 
after only three weeks—and since all of 
the 26,000 strikers were idle for at least 
three weeks during 1941, Hines’ later 
ruling qualified them for full benefits 
for November idleness, or an average 
of about $11 apiece. 


COMMUTERS’ NIGHTMARE 


Some 6,500 Chicago commuters who 
depend on the Chicago, North Shore, 
& Milwaukee and a daily average of 
about 8,000 other travelers between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and intermediate 
cities this week were right in the middle 
of a jurisdictional labor dispute. The 
Amalgamated Street Railway Union 
holds an exclusive contract with the 
road; but last November five Railway 
Brotherhoods, claiming 400 out of the 
1,100 employees, asked the National 
Mediation Board for certification to 
represent employees engaged in several 
crafts. 

The North Shore reaches Chicago's 
Loop over the Chicago Elevated Lines— 
and to halt Brotherhood raiding of 
Amalgamated members, the elevated 
employees’ local last Monday refused 
to switch any North Shore trains until 
all of them were manned by Amalg:- 
mated members. Sole exceptions are 
trains carrying groups of civilian and 
military personnel to and from Fort 
Sheridan and the Great Lakes Naval 


Training Station. 
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Tax Deal Looms 


There’s no agreement— 
yet—but Treasury may submit 
to sales levy if Congress will 
boost rates on incomes. 


I'wice postponed, tax hearings are 
now scheduled to begin about Feb. 15 
with no substantial agreement reached 
between Treasury officials and congres- 
sional tax leaders despite almost daily 
conferences. 

e Where They Disagree—The Treasury, 
following the lines laid down by the 
President in the budget message, is 
holding out for a bill that will produce 
$7,000,000,000 a year in added reve- 
nues by “progressive” taxes on corpora- 
tions and individuals and “‘selective” 
excise and sales taxes. Congress, intent 
on doing something about inflation now 
that the price-control bill is out of the 
way, is leaning strongly toward a gen- 
eral sales tax to siphon off consumer 
purchasing power. Contending that 
“production, not taxes, will win the 
war,” congressional leaders are refusing 
to commit themselves to a definite goal, 
intend to raise only as much as can be 
raised without disrupting the economy. 

The Administration’s thesis, spon- 
sored by the Treasury is that self-pres- 
ervation, not profits, is the motive power 
of war production, and that excessive 
profits and large incomes must be given 
up in the interest of sound fiscal policy 
and national morale. Piling up profits 
for postwar readjustments is unrealistic 
and unnecessary, in the Administration’s 
view. 

e Basis of Compromise—As for sales 
taxes, the President still is opposed but 
has indicated that he will accept them 
if corporate and personal income taxes 
are first increased substantially and if 
glaring loopholes are closed. Some tax 
theorists have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that such “regressive” taxes 
may now be necessary, but they insist 
that more progressive taxes come first. 

Aside from its “regressive” effect, the 
Administration objects to a general sales 
tax because its immediate effect is to 
boost the cost of living; that, all by 
itself, may cause wage earners to demand 
higher wage rates, and thus start a ris- 
ing price spiral. Thus you'd siphon off 
purchasing power with one hand and 
give the spiral a whirl with the other 
hand. 

When tax experts begin studying 
sales-tax problems, they may compro- 
mise on a wrinkle that’s come up re- 
cently: a 5% to 10% “value added” tax 
(BW—Dec.27'41,p7). This is, in a 
sense, a markup tax, and presumably 
will be applied only to manufacturers, 
but it could conceivably apply to whole- 
salers and retailers too. 
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@ How It Works—What happens is 
this: The manufacturer pays a tax on 
the amount-of value he has added to a 
product in the course of processing. He 
would take his sales price and subtract 
from it the cost of all goods and services 
purchased from others; what's left would 
be his “‘value added,” and this would be 
subject to tax. It would include -his 
wages, depreciation, rent, overhead, etc. 
This type of tax, unlike the gross turn- 
over tax, prevents pyramiding of costs. 
But, like the general retail sales tax, it 
has the effect of raising the price level, 
hence the cost of living. 

A majority of the House Ways and 
Means Committee is already in favor 
of an over-all sales tax either at the retail 
or the manufacturers’ level, whichever 
proves more practical. Congressional 
goal is to raise about $3,000,000,000 
by sales taxes. Treasury's alternative is 
a “selective” sales tax program that 
would raise $1,500,000,000 by increas- 
ing most of the present excise taxes and 
levying many new ones. 
eThe Withholding Tax—For one 
‘Treasury proposal—the withholding tax 
on personal income—considerable sup- 
port has developed on Capitol Hill. But 
instead of a 15% rate on married per- 
sons’ incomes above $1,000 and single 
incomes above $500 to raise $4,800,- 
000,000, congressional tax experts prefer 
a 5% tax on gross income without ex- 
emptions, a plan that would shift the 
brunt from upper incomes to lower 
incomes, serve same “siphoning” pur- 
pose as sales taxes. 

On corporation taxes the Treasury 

has offered a choice of proposals, prac- 
tically any combination of which is un- 
palatable to congressional tax leaders. 
The Treasury idea is that Congress 
should adopt some combination of 
raised individual surtaxes, increased 
corporation excess-profit rates, reduced 
individual exemptions, and perhaps 
some kind of undistributed-profits tax, 
to raise upwards of $3,000,000,000 ad- 
ditional. Some upward adjustment of 
corporate taxes is inevitable, particu- 
larly because of congressional agitation 
against war profiteering, but the tax 
bill is not likely to hit war profits or 
nonwar profits as hard as congressional 
and Administration antiprofiteers would 
like. 
e Higher Individual Rates—Equally in- 
evitable is some upward adjustment of 
individual income taxes, but the nature 
and extent of it is dependent upon the 
final decision on withholding taxes. By 
or plugging” alone, the Treas- 
ury hopes to raise nearly $1,000,000,- 
000. Loopholes under attack include 
separate returns by husbands and wives, 
depletion allowances, pension trusts, 
and tax-exempt state and municipal se- 
curities. The Treasury would like to 
raise another $2,000,000,000 by in- 
creased individual surtaxes, particularly 
in the middle and upper brackets. 


D. DUCK, PATRIOT 


In the Disney-Treasury Department 
film, “The New Spirit,” to be shown 
in 12,000 movie houses before the 
March 15 income-tax deadline, Don 
ald Duck, preparing to make out his 
first income-tax return, loads up on 
aspirin and algebra. But when he 
learns about the simplified tax form, 
and that his tax dollars will be con 
verted into munitions his eyes blaze 
with The New Spirit. In 8 min. hi 
does a snappy job of tax collecting 
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Auto-Part Puzzle 


Building two-year stockpile 
of replacement items imposes 
new problems upon a complex 
and highly competitive business. 


Detroit this week was grappling with 

the problems of building a_ two-year 
stockpile of replacement parts for autos 
and light trucks before retooling parts 
facilities for war work. These problems 
did not take the automobile industry by 
surprise, although they were brought 
into new focus by the War Production 
Board’s order of last week (BW-—Jan. 
31'42,p44) permitting manufacturers to 
make in the first half of this year up 
to 150% of the number of parts sold 
in 194] 
@ How Much Material?—Best available 
estimate (which because of the com- 
plexity of the business can’t be taken 
too literally) puts the value of replace- 
ment parts and accessories produced in 
1941 at $645,000,000, or about one- 
third of total parts production for the 
year. Fully aware of potential difficul- 
tics, the automobile and parts people 
have been pressing Washington for a 
showdown on how much _ material 
would be available for essential replace- 
ment items. 

Washington, flabbergasted by the in- 


TRAFFIC BLACKOUT 


Traffic lights masked for blackouts, 
except for crossed slits of light, re- 
ceived tryouts last week in Manhat- 
tan. Public verdict: The crosses were 
clearly visible at night; not so good in 
broad daylight or at dusk. 
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tricacy of the business, fell back upon 
the 150% rule of thumb. Only func- 
tional parts are to be produced. If fen- 
ders or door hardware run short, you are 
out of luck. The industry had a hard 
enough time convincing the planners 
that steering apparatus was actually 
functional. 

@ Only an A-10 Rating—The industry is 
much disappointed at WPB’s refusal to 
give anything more than an A-10 rating 
to ease the procurement of materials 
for auto and light truck replacement 
parts. This means that the manufac 
turers will be largely dependent, upon 
their own resourcefulness. However, it 
is true that the auto companies per 
formed wonders in having all parts and 
materials for January automobile quotas 
on hand in the factories last December. 

When the replacement parts job is 

compared with last year’s total automo- 
tive production, it does not look so big. 
Parts produced for the replacement mar- 
ket in 194] ran approximately 10% of 
new passenger-car production in point 
of value. Barring troubles now unfore- 
seen, it should not be too difficult for 
the major concerns to run off their 
replacement quotas. Labor supply will 
not be a. problem. 
@ Parts for Larger T'rucks—Parts for me- 
dium and heavy trucks fare better in 
respect to materials. Production of 
these items (which is set for the first 
quarter at 60% of production in the 
last half of 1941) comes under an A-3 
rating. 

Deciding what parts to make and in 

what quantities is a tough problem even 
in normal times. Auto companies pro- 
duce slow-moving replacement parts 
during or at the end of the model sea- 
son, to avoid costly tool setups at inter- 
vals during the expected road life of the 
series. Faster-moving items are manu- 
factured after the model season ends, 
in parts plants which are cither directly 
owned or are established sources of sup- 
ply. Auto manufacturers figure that 
they do well to get one-third of replace 
ment parts business on vehicles bearing 
their own name plates. Industry experi- 
ence discloses that 50% of the buyers 
of new cars take repair business away 
from the dealers within a year. Compe- 
tition with the independents in the 
fast-moving lines is intense. 
e Harder Than Ever—Deciding what to 
make and how much is now more difh- 
cult than ever (1) because of the call to 
produce immediately for a two-year pe- 
riod and (2) because there is as yet 
insufficient experience with 1942 models 
to warrant more than a guess as to what 
parts needs will be. 

Car manufacturers must always stock 
repiacement parts, regardless of age of 
vehicle, in order to maintain reputation 
with the public. In the case of General 
Motors, approximately 100,000 items 
are stocked for Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds- 
mobile, Buick, and Cadillac. The great 


THUMBS UP 


The Victory Ride emblem—a fre« 
ride invitation to men in military uni 
torm—is due to be pasted over “No 
Rider” signs on many highway trucks 
operating out of Pittsburgh, Pa 
Truck operators behind the courtesy 
tide movement envision acceptance 
by trucking associations in all states 


majority of these are slow-moving parts 
run off with the model according to 
experience in anticipating needs, but 
12,000 items are produced in repetitive 
manufacture after the model is a has 
been. Some 5,000 parts are fast movers 
and it is here that G. M. battles with 
the independent parts producers. 

e@ Competitive Area—Parts merchandis 
ers figure that low-priced cars consume 
$15 annually in parts at wholesale; high 
priced models up to $24 annually. Inde 
pendents produce anywhere up to 1,000 
stock items in competition with G. M 
for the recent-vintage, lucrative, fast 
turnover business. Most parts peopl« 
stay within a range of 200 to 500 items 
It’s this area of the parts business that 
is hard to figure. 

Even with constant riding of herd on 
warehouse stocks, including all the latest 
wrinkles in stock control, it is no easy 
matter to keep quantities in balance. 
When some items made of critical ma 
terials ran short last fall and this winter, 
outward flow from warehouses to dealers 
was stopped and only certification of 
car tieup brought the needed part to 
the dealer’s stockroom. 

e Storage Problem—Warchousing a two- 
year stockpile won’t be an easy problem. 
Factories shifting to war production 
can’t afford space. In the case of Gen- 
eral Motors, parts manufacturers supply- 
ing the corporation may be asked to 
make arrangements to hold merchandise 
until shipping instructions are received. 
Further complicating the warehouse 
problem is the fact that companies may 
hold back 1943 requirements rather 
than allow material to go willy-nilly into 
hands of dealers or service outlets seek- 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


PROTECTION... NEW STYLE 


The changing world brings into vogue new styles _ loss experience—sets the rate. The better the rec- 


in protection—for individuals and institutions. ord the lower the rate. 


One of the iatest of these developments is in the An untarnished loss record is now more than 
field of banking. something for a bank to be proud of. 
The new style in protection for banks is a bank- Thus, The Maryland, together with other in- 


er’s blanket bond which revises old insuring prac- | surance companies, rewards good bank manage- 
tice. No longer is the premium determined by the ment with a saving...and demonstrates its fit- 
average experience of all banks. ness to serve in the modern American economy. 


Instead, a bank's own record—its own particular Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and broker 
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ing to hoard. All car companies have 
kept a close eye on this situation, and 
know dealers’ stocks right down to the 
last fan belt. 

Independent parts plants are reported 

to dislike universal application of the 
WPB quota because many of them 
have been operating at capacity and 
therefore won't be able to take advan- 
tage of the general boost. 
e How Long?—Yet Detroit leans to the 
opinion that parts manufacture will go 
on after the currently established quota 
period. Just where the business can be 
carried out is a moot question because 
it depends largely on what machinery 
and facilities can be retooled for war 
production. 


Jobs for Garages 


Pooling of shop facilities 
is urged upon auto dealers of 
Pennsylvania as best solution 
for their present problem. 


What looked like a ray of hope for 

some of the nation’s despairing auto 
dealers (BW —Jan.24'42,p14) was dis- 
cernible in Harrisburg last week. Some 
350 of Pennsylvania’s 1,600 dealers met 
in the office of the commonwealth’s Sec- 
retary of Commerce and agreed to pool 
machinery and tools to land defense or- 
ders. They received in turn a promise 
of support by federal agencies and assur- 
ance that those having the right shop 
facilies would receive work to tide them 
over the era of frozen inventories and 
no new cars. 
@ On the Spot—Not many courses have 
been open to the auto dealers. Some 
agency owners, now swamped with Te- 
pairs, can continue with the hope that 
the future won't let them down. Others 
will seek contracts for maintenance of 
military automotive equipment, but 
with little probability of success, since 
the services will do most of their own 
work. ‘Tinkering with household and 
farm appliances suggests itself but offers 
no solution for major dealers. The pool- 
ing of facilities for war work looks like 
the best bet so far for the greatest 
number. 

Robert Elliott, assistant chief of sur- 
veys for the War Department’s Pitts- 
burg Ordnance Division, told the Penn- 
sylvania dealers that automotive shop 
equipment, pooled and augmented by 
outside tools, can make or process 500,- 
000 parts that are urgently needed in 
war production. He said that lumping 
enough machinery and men would 
make a perfect setup for subcontracting, 
and that even prime contracts might 
result. “The government will welcome 
you with open arms,” dealers were told. 
@ Findings in Pittsburgh—Agencies and 
garages in Pittsburgh are already being 
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From the Ban on Private Tires 


PUBLIC TRANSIT BENEFITS — 


115 
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Revenue of Transit Companies 
(per cent of some week of preceding year) 


105} 


Per Cent of Same Week of Preceding Year 


] J 
1941 


Deto: Transit Journal. 
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Gross revenues of public transit com- 
panies for the week ended Jan. 17, 
1942, were 19.06% higher than the 
same week last year, the largest spread 
over a similar period since Transit 
Journal started computing the data, 
back in 1929. Chief reason, both for 
the present high level and for its 
expected continuance, is the decline 
in the use of private autos for short 
hauls—which, in turn, is due to the 
tire shortage. 

However, this unusual rise in gross 
has done most of the companies no 
good in the net-income column. The 
big rush of new travel has come in 
the peak hours around 9 a.m. and 


5 p.m. and increased traffic in these 
hours means purchase of new equip- 
ment that spends the rest of the day 
idle, eating up the increased gross in 
depreciation and taxes. 

The transit companies hope that, 
as the tire ban switches more and 
more workers from use of their own 
cars to the public transit facilities, it 
will also spur the movement to stag- 
ger working hours and thus spread 
the rush. Government offices in 
Washington have begun to start and 
stop work at different times, and tre- 
sults have been gratifying. However, 
countrywide acceptance of the idea is 
expected to come only very gradually. 


surveyed under Ordnance sponsorship, 
turning up a surprising amount of valu- 
able equipment, including small forges. 
Hydraulic presses can be used for stamp- 
ings, to fit rings on shells. Lathes, large 
and small, can conceivably be used to 
turn out 200,000 items necessary to the 
arms program. Welding equipment can 
do a multitude of jobs, one of which is 
attaching fins to bombs. 

Auto agencies of Lancaster, inspired 
by the famous pool in near-by York 
(BW—Sep.28’40,p16), anticipated new- 
car curtailment by canvassing all local 
shops. The survey yielded 100 lathes, 
and a pool is about to be formed. 

One Philadelphia dealer is dickering 
for a bona fide machine shop employing 
55 men. 

@ How It Is Done—Pooling procedure is 
fairly simple. Dealers, forgetting their 
competitive past, can form a community 
united front, go over contract specimens 
to determine which they can handle, 
call in federal guidance, and place bids. 


Government aid will consist of arrang- 
ing material priorities and of finding 
time on outside equipment for jobs 
beyond the scope of the garage tools. 
The dealers who went to Harrisburg 
were warned not to buy in other ma- 
‘chinery, but to go whole-hog on what 
they have. Organization of the pools 
was left to the dealers themselves. They 
were impressed with the fact that they 
were on their own, and that time was 
fleeting. 
@ Secretary’s Plan—If the idea succeeds, 
it will be a feather in the cap of Mark S. 
James, Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Com- 
merce. It ties in nicely with his Penn- 
sylvania Production Plan (BW —Dec.27 
’41,p28), which is essentially a scheme 
of creating diversified and balanced in- 
dustry throughout the state, keeping 
labor at home, and establishing self- 
sustaining regional pools. He lost no 
time in wiring Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production Board chief, that Pennsyl- 
vania’s auto dealers were ready. 
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MODEL HOME 
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So long as men work and dream and plan for the future 


S° LONG AS MEN pursue happiness and 
security for those they love, they will 
seek assistance in the things that help 
their dreams come true. 


That is one reason why Americans 
own more life insurance than any other 
people in the world...no other people 
are so free to plan their own futures. 


But even the 65,000,000 Americans 
who own some life insurance do not own 
enough to carry out all their plans. Re- 
member that each year 1,200,000 young 
men and women graduate from school or 
college... about 1,500,000 new homes are 
established . . . approximately 2,300,000 
babies are born for whom parents wish 
to provide protection. 


Circumstances change constantly, and 
these changes increase the need of peo- 
ple for life insurance protection. So, 
while Americans own much life insur- 
ance, they need more. However, we be- 
lieve it is no exaggeration to say that the 
number of people either unprotected or 
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insufficiently protected would be much 
greater than it is... were it not for the 
life insurance agent. 

The agent attracted the public’s atten- 
tion to life insurance in the days when it 
was new and novel. Because he believed 
enthusiastically and sincerely in life in- 
surance, he succeeded in imparting that 
belief to others. Like the crusader he is, 
the agent had the courage and persua- 
siveness to help people adopt new ideas. 

Without that same kind of salesman- 
ship and service, Americans would still 


be driving horses and buggies. H 
would still be without washing machi 
telephones, and radios. The ide 
65,000,000 people owning life insu: 
would be too fantastic to talk about 
So long as men work and drean 
for the future, they need life insuray 
the benefits it brings. So long as thi 
they should have, and do have the 
of trained, experienced agents who ar 
fied to advise what type and amount 
insurance best fit people's needs and cir 
stances. 


COPYRIGHT 1942——METROPOLITAN 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘f’ 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 46 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding ad 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 
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More Beet Sugar 


Western states plan big 
increase in output now that sup- 
plies from Philippines and Ha- 
waii may be cut off from U. S. 


Just as surely as rationing of sugar 
stares the consumer in the face, a ban- 
ner year looms for the sugar-beet people. 
They, along with the cane growers in 
Louisiana and Florida, are called upon 
to go just as far as they can to make 
up the shortage resulting from loss of 
Philippine supplies and from diversion 
of part of our normal Cuban imports 
to our allies. 

@ Quota Lid Lifted—The big trouble, 
from the public’s point of view, is that 
the beets won't go to the mills until 
late in the year. To encourage produc- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture let 


farmers know, some time ago, that there. 


would not be the usual restrictions on 
domestic sugar production this year. 
‘That quota suspension, along with rela- 
tively favorable prices, is expected to 
push beet-sugar production to a new 
high above 1,900,000 tons. Cane prob- 
ably will go above 500,000, a mee 
topped but twice in the past. 
Normally, domestic sugar production 
comes to about 2,000,000 tons out of 
7,000,000 needed. If, this year, it can 
be pushed up to 2,400,000, that will at 
least be a good start toward making up 
the existing deficiency. Loss of Philip- 
pine supplies curbs the great American 
sweet tooth by about 1,000,000 tons. 
‘There’s an obvious clement of uncer- 
tainty about getting all of Hawaii’s cus- 
tomary 900,000, and diversion of Cuba’s 
sugar to England (or its use as molasses 
for smokeless powder) nicks the supply 
by at least an additional 1,000,000. 
@ Helps 65,000 Farmers—This means a 
lot to beet growers in large irrigated 
areas in Colorado, California, Idaho, 


Sugar-beet farming, conducted on a large scale near Lyman, Neb., extends 


Montana, Wyoming, Utah and Ne- 
braska, to sections of Michigan, and to 
smaller areas in a dozen other states 
ranging from Washington eastward to 
Ohio. In these states, 65,000 farmers 
planting 760,000 acres in 1941 grew 
enough beets to yield 1,600,000 tons of 
sugar. In the record year of 1940 they 
produced 1,890,000 tons of sugar from 
916,000 acres. 

Every region has its own autumn 

harvest smell, and in the sugar-beet ter- 
ritories it is a thick, sour odor that 
hangs around neat factories sitting in 
the fields. The odor pervades all out- 
doors. ‘Tourists may hold their noses, 
but local people love it. It smells like 
money. 
e Mountains of Beets—It comes from 
beet pulp and from mountains of sugar 
beets, piled and waiting to be shoved 
through the washers, cutters, boilers, 
dryers to emerge as pure white, sacked 
sugar constituting nearly a quarter of 
the 14,000,000,000 Ib. needed yearly to 
satisfy the American sweet tooth. 

There’s one big day—along in Novem- 

ber—in the tidy sugar-beet towns and 
on the farms that are veritable oases 
amid millions of arid acres. That’s fall 
payment day. Sugar companies contract 
with farmers on year-round agreements 
that are keyed to the market price for 
refined sugar, pay off the biggest in- 
stalment in November. 
e@ $175,000,000 of Business—Then 
whole families go to town, buy new 
autos, new clothing, and Pa pays off old 
debts. In 1940 farmers in one region 
got more than $20,000,000 in all, 73% 
direct from the company with which 
they contracted and 27% from Uncle 
Sam. That was their take from the $650,- 
000,000 that American housewives paid 
for sugar, approximately $175,000,000 
of the total going for beet sugar. 

Beet sugar maintains its position by 
the following means: 

1. The quota system, in effect al- 
most continuously since 1934, guaran- 
tees definite slices of the American 


right up to the beet dump (left) of a Great Western Sugar Co. plant. 
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A full-grown sugar beet is a good. 
sized handful—and the whole thing is 
useful for something: the beet itself 
for sugar; the residual molasses {or 
still more sugar; the left-over wet pulp 


and the beet tops for livestock feed. 


market to both beet and cane grown 
within the boundaries of continental 
United States. 

2. Beet and cane growers in this 
country share in about $48,000,000 of 
federal payments along with Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. 

3. The beet factories customaril 

hold their price 10¢ to 20¢ a cwt. be- 
low cane (either domestic or offshore 
although pretty nearly any cane sugar 
refiner will tell you the beet product 
is every bit as good as his own. 
e Protection—The chief excuse of sugar- 
state congressmen for favoring cont- 
nental beet- and cane-sugar production 
and controlling offshore sugar by quotas 
and tariffs has always been that they are 
encouraging home production of a vital 
food, safe from wartime hazards of sea 
shipment. Today, they have their chance 
to point with pride. 

The beet-sugar industry, coddled : 

these years, is now a lusty on. 
Acreage restrictions for next year have 
been removed entirely to encourage a 
large increase. The beet states promise 
a tremendous rise in output, although 
they hesitate to give any precise esti- 
mate until Uncle Sam tells them how 
much beet sugar he needs. 
@ Seed Culture—The last war caught the 
beet people with their seed bags down 
Not a pound of seed was being raised in 
this country. Growth since has been 
tremendous. Companies have joined in 
seed research. Instead of digging and 
storing the beets for replanting next 
spring (the beet is a natural biennial 
they have learned to overwinter th« 
plant in mild parts of the belt, and 
thus they get seed in 10 to 12 months 
Improved seeds, as well as improved 
farming practice, are making possibl 
better tonnages per acre. 

Beet seeds form in bunches with th: 
result that plants always have had t 
be thinned by hand—part of the back 
breaking labor that long militate: 
against wide popularity of the crop wit! 
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E, of the Royal Typewriter 

Company, are proud to be en- 
gaged in the manufacture of an en- 
gine of war. 


The part the typewriter is playing 
in America’s war with the axis powers 
is a vital one, for speed and more 
speed is the very essence of our ar- 
mament program. 


Every day millions of flying fingers 
must type instructions, specifica- 
tions, orders, and reorders before a 
bolt can go into a tank, a rivet can 
go into a battleship, or a rib can go 
into a plane. 


Even on the field of battle, the 
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typewriter must help correlate the 
fast-moving action. The typewriter 
is with our fleet at sea, for each air- 
craft carrier, each battleship, cruiser, 
destroyer, and submarine . . . each 
unit of our Navy, down to the little 
mosquito boats, has typewriters on 
board. 


Wherever men and women work 
in war industries, wherever soldiers 
and sailors go to fight, the typewriter 
must go with them. That is why the 
Royal Typewriter Company is proud 
to be called upon to help provide the 
United States Government with the 
typewriters needed by an America 
at war. 


Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Comr 
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More than a ton of sugar—in lots 


varying from 10 to 100 Ib.—was 
brought to a Boston grocer, by indi- 
viduals, in response to an advertise- 
ment offering 10¢ a pound for sugar 


which he would resell to his cus- 
tomers at 64¢. Cost of the stunt, in- 
cluding advertising: $1,500. Half of 
the resellers refused to take more than 
the current price of 64¢. 


western farmers accustomed to wheat 
and alfalfa. Now, however, a seed split- 
ter has been devised which permits 
planting of single seeds and gives prom- 
ise that the plants hereafter may be 
spaced properly with a minimum of 
cinaies. 

e@ Mechanization—Farmers used to dig 
and top, load and unload by hand. Now, 
at the factory, huge mechanical bugs 
skitter from truck to dump to factory, 
carrying huge loads of beets, and there 
also are field loaders which work well. 

Moreover, no fewer than five types of 

mechanical digger-topper harvesters are 
being tested under field conditions. Fed- 
eral, state, company, and individual in- 
genuity is going into these devices. 
Best story of 1941 is about Claude 
Walz, beet farmer near Pueblo, Colo., 
who took long looks at the experimental 
models, devised his own digger-topper. 
For last year, at least, his was tops, 
and it’s now going into commercial pro- 
duction. 
@ Beets to Beef—Around a factory, where 
perhaps 5,000 people work during the 
“campaign” from October to January, 
the washed beets are sliced into thin 
strips like shoestring potatoes, shoved 
into huge cookers by men called noodle 
punchers, and boiled. The syrup is 
poured into whirlers that crystallize the 
sugar. Residue molasses is carried on to 
a special factory where another process 
extracts still more sugar. 

Down from the mountains, mean- 
while, have poured hundreds of thou- 
sands of lambs and thousands of cattle 
from summer ranges. They thrive on 
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the wet pulp that remains from the 
processing. The beet tops, left on the 
farm, are stored in outdoor silage pits 
to provide more livestock food. Every- 
thing is used but the smell. 


Rush to Dehydrate 


Army and lend-lease will 
aid food processors to build 
new plants, improve quality, 
and establish grades. 


In Chicago last week the government 
promised the manufacturers of dehy- 
drated foods (who heretofore haven't 
had much encouragement) everything 
but the kitchen sink. Forget aboyt 
money for plant expansion, the manu- 
facturers were told—you'll get all you 
need. Forget about priorities—the War 
Production Board can fix that. And re- 
member, said the government spokes- 
men, virtually pleading on their knees, 
there’s a big consumer market to be 
tapped when the war is over. 
@ Quality Stressed—To these glowing 
offers only one string was tied: “The 
food must be of top grade,” warned the 
officials in effect; ““What we want is the 
same quality you get in canned goods.” 
The government knows—and so do 
the manufacturers—that a child is being 
asked to do a man’s job. In December 
only 450,000 Ib. of dehydrated food was 
produced, and it fell into only eight of 
the 160-odd categories listed by the De- 


partment of Commerce. Although th« 
figures may not give the whole pictu 
they serve to indicate the pitifully sm 
extent of it. 

@ Scope of the Job—By way of a meas 
ing stick, a single serving of dehydrat 
potatoes to the Army once a week fo: 
year would require 7,000,000 Ib. of fi 
ished product. Similarly, dehydration 
only 10% of the 1942 pea crop wou 
mean production of 8,000,000 Ib. 
top of which the job would have to | 
done between May and August). 

So the government’s job is to pep \ 
the industry by making it the fair-hair 
child of the food business. It is hopx 
that enough newcomers (probably cai 
ners) can be induced to try dehydrati 
to bolster current output. It’ll take tim 
to do that, of course, but 1942 shoul 
see a good start. 

@ What Army Wants—Here’s the kin 
of dehydrated food the Army wants a 
quickly as possible (in approximate ord 
of importance): potatoes (quality 
known to be good here), onions, cal 
bage, carrots, beets, and tomatoes. Aj 
ples and applesauce are acceptable, to: 
as are any other perishables which len 
themselves to dehydration without loss 
of quality. Soups will find a ready ma 
ket, and so will eggs and milk (though 
the latter two are usually considered as 
being in a separate category). Fruits 
and vegetables dehydrated in whole, o: 
in sliced form, are definitely preferred t 
powder. 

One jump ahead of the Army, lend 

lease is stepping up purchases. Lend 
lease was little more than warming up 
to dehydrated foods when the tin and 
shipping shortages caused speedup. Rea 
son for its reticence, like the Army’s, has 
been the feeling that better quality was 
required. 
@ Ironing Out the Wrinkles—Quality, 
in fact, looms as a bigger stumbling 
block than lack of plant. By and large, 
the processes used in dehydration—there 
are several (BW —Aug.23’41,p26)—are 
not intricate, -nor is the machinery so 
tricky that it requires a lot of time 
consuming building. The real rub is how 
to get proper quality in a range of fruits 
and vegetables by (1) correct prelimi 
nary preparation, (2) insurance against 
spoilage due to protracted storing. 

It’s now known that preblanching will 
eliminate any damage caused by active 
enzymes, and that the “soapy” odor 
sometimes detected when water is 1 
introduced into the food is nothing 
more than a fat-odor. Yet the storag: 
problem isn’t entirely solved. More ex 
perience in the art of blending is also 
necessary (dehydrated foods are often 
blends because that makes them tast: 
more natural). On top of everything 
else, grades must be formulated so that 
specification- -buying is possible. Wor) 
on grades is now in progress. 

e Handicaps—In short, the industry's 
saddest drawback is the lack of a back 
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Here today... here tomorrow 


VERNIGHT, 200,000 retailers, selling the products 
O of a single industry, were notified to stop sales. 
Nearly a half million employees of another indus- 
try were dislocated with the stroke of a pen, because 
that industry is retooling for war. 

These are days of change — sudden, drastic, far 
reaching. These are days of work and over-work; of 
shifting populations and unstable markets, as 
plants, tools, materials and manpower are being 
converted to war production. These are days of 
swift decisions, and long nights of pondering the 
effects of those decisions upon the present and the 
post-war future. 

But there is one great segment of the national 
market that is not unstable today... the people of 
agriculture. Their production is as necessary as 
guns and tanks and planes; their output is in- 
creasing; this market is not changing except for 
the better, and its population is not shifting... 
you can’t put 100 acres in the back of a car and go. 

The growing importance of the people of agricul- 
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ture was already a major economic trend before the 
war. The war has merely accelerated this trend. 

Realizing the important part its people must 
play in these changing times, Country Gentleman 
has been steadily evolving an editorial policy to 
get deeper into their concerns and interests. As 
a result, Country Gentleman’s usefulness to its 
readers and to its advertisers is the greatest in its 
110-year history. 

The necessity of considering this market and 
this magazine has now become a policy matter of 
major importance. Why not discuss it with your 
advertising agency today? 


COUNTRY 


GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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Families of 500 en- 
listed men and civilian 
naval employes live — 
in these attractive 
concrete homes in 


Colonial concrete 
home of Mr. and Mrs. 
ot 


were built with pots 
crete walls, 40,000 

having firesafe con- 
crete floors as well. 


for defense 


or planned for the future... 


need the protective firesafety, 
strength and economy of 


Homes built with concrete walls, 
floors and foundations offer: 


@ high resistance to fire, storms 
and other hazards. 


@ thrift of maintenance, low annual 
cost. 


e@ comfort, livability and good 
appearance. 


@ Concrete, at very little, if any, 
more first cost than ordinary con- 
struction, provides homes that will 
remain a community asset for 
years to come. 


Concrete materials are widely 
available with minimum transpor- 
tation. Concrete construction con- 
serves critical materials, 


HOW TO GET CONCRETE DEFENSE 
HOMES—In nearly every com- 
munity Concrete Products Manu- 
facturers and Concrete Contractors 
serve as local headquarters for 
information on concrete homes. 
Consult them for names of builders 
and architects experienced in this 
fast-growing type of construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION © Dept. 20-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete .. . 


through scientific research 


and engineering field work 
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| ground of research. There are b 
| dehydrated food manufacturers 


whole nation (11 of whom do 
the business and are the back} 
the National Dehydrators Assn 
there hasn’t been sufficient ca; 
incentive to iron out all the kin} De 
mand has been limited, and wu 
cently there was a hangover of )|-y)ij 
from the last war when 9,000,000 |b. of 
so-called dehydrated food prove: 
of extremely dubious quality anv y 
sourly referred to as “sawdust.” 
Research now is being stepped wip in 
heartening fashion. Dr. W. V. ¢ 
of the University of California, \ 
probing the subject from numeroys 
angles, is also working on a proce 
“home dehydration” whereby fa 
can process their goods at the sou: 
e Government Helps Out—Meanti: 
the Army has made a preliminary sur 
vey of dehydration plants and processes 
via a commission composed of Dr Sain 
uel C. Prescott, food consultant to the 
Secretary of War; E. M. Chace, De 
partment of Agriculture chemist; R. § 
Hollingshead, also of the Department of 


Agriculture; and Dr. Cruess and Dr. 
E. M. Mrak, both of the University of 
California. C. S. Hanes, representing 


the British Ministry of Foods, has been 
cooperating closely. 

While the findings of this commis- 

sion (they’re not in formal, published 
form) largely emphasized the adoles- 
cence of the industry, a lot of practical 
material turned up. This will be used 
in charting future plant locations, grad- 
ing, etc. 
e Getting Up Steam—Despite all handi- 
caps, the government is determined to 
get the industry geared up. Here’s 
way things shape up: 

Money for plants or plant expansion 
will be supplied either through the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration or the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. (depend- 
ing on whether the output is intended 
for lend-lease or the Army). But two 
points must be borne in mind: (1) New 
plants should be near the source of 
supply, and (2) they shouldn’t overlap 
too much with plants already in exist- 
ence. Canners will probably be favored 
because they are familiar with perishal ible 
foods, usually do their processing close 
to the source of supply, and can make 
use of “culls” in dehydration. pee 
are product showing slight physical i 
perfections; if they don’t tw quality 
imperfections, they’re O.K. for dehy- 
dration where physical appearance is not 
a factor.) 

In the interim, the Army has advised 
dehydrators who have anything to sell to 
send samples to Col. R. A. Isker, Chi- 
cago Subsistence Laboratory, Quarter- 
master Depot, Chicago. This office has 
kept an eye on dehydration, is able to 
judge quality. 

@ Rush to Buy Produce—All in all, 


the 


| ever an industry got all the governme! . 
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plessings in the book, it’s the dehydra- 
rion industry. That much was apparent 
tn Chicago last week. But before taking 
eave of the government men to go back 
home and get to work, the dehydrators 
hought up one more stumbling block 
in addition to the problems of quality 
und plant expansion: It’s getting late to | 
niake contracts with farmers for a bigger 
share of the crop. | 
Look for speedy Army estimates (es- | 
yeciaily in onions) of required supplies 
n the next couple of weeks. The Army 
doesn't want the dehydrators to build a 
plant only to have it lie idle for lack 


of crops. 


Frozen-Food Year? 


Quick-freezing industry is 
figuring on bigger demand but 
not yet quite sure of its place 
in the war program. 


Unlike the canners (BW—Jan.31’42, 
50) or the makers of dehydrated foods 
(page 28), the quick-frozen foods manu- 
facturers aren’t entirely clear about their 


position in the war program. To get | 


this straightened out, the packers last 
week formed a National Assn. of Frozen 
Food Packers. Its principal function 
will be to consult with the Army and 
the government on their requirements— 
tantamount to defining the status of the 
industry. 

ePrice “Impression”—What has dis- 
turbed the quick-frozen foods people 
somewhat is that the Army’s attitude 
toward them hasn’t been much better 
than lukewarth. Undisclosed amounts 
of their boneless beef, fish, chickens, 
and out-of-season fresh fruits and vege- 
tables have been purchased, but there 
have also been hints—sometimes directly 
and sometimes indirectly—that frozen 
food prices are high. And that “impres- 
sion” (as the packers call it) distinctly 
isn’t relished in a year which will mark 
the turning point for the industry, for 
better or worse. 

If the Army and the government can 
be satisfied, the packers figure that just 
abont everything else-is in their favor. 
Latest figures indieate that 1941 was an 
excellent year for the adolescent indus- 
try, that around 385,000,000 Ib. of 
frozen food was sold via 25,000 stores. 
That’s something like 2¢ out of every 
food dollar. ; 

* Advantages in ’42—With a greater de- 
mand for food almost certain, and with 
difficulties arising in tin and transporta- 
tion, 1942 should be better than 1941 
if the specter of rising costs can be laid. 
This would be particularly true in the 
institutional (hotel, hospital) 
where some distributors p wand claim 


they are grabbing bigger slices of the | 


market because they can undersell food 
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“ATLAS POWDER? 
Gun, Face, or Flea?” 


A FAMOUS radio commentator posed that question facetiously. 
Despite the fact that commercial explosives give Atlas its name, 
he might have been surprised to know that on a peacetime footing, 
Atlas products have more relation to cosmetics and insecticides 
than to munitions. The manufacture of commercial explosives is 
only one of many uses to which Atlas puts chemicals. 


Normally, Atlas is not a munitions maker . . . commercial 
explosives plants are not suitable for the manufacture of powder 
for bombs and shells. Again, commercial explosives plants are 
owned and operated by private industry; the huge munitions 
plants necessary for modern warfare are operated by private indus- 
try for Government use, under Government ownership. 


Atlas is contributing one tremendously valuable factor to the 
War effort. This is the “know how’—the art and science of 
explosives making; its experience and technique; the ability to 
organize and train thousands of explosives workers; the capacity 
to supervise production on an undreamed of scale, such as now 
carried on at the great ordnance plants. Of course, any Atlas 
plant that can produce anything useful to the Government is 
working “‘all out” to increase its production. 


Atlas has enlisted for the duration. Yet we are endeavoring to 
play our part in maintaining the National Economy. There is 
much vital and constructive work for explosives in mining, 
quarrying, road and public works construction; many essential 
uses for finishes, purifying carbons and process chemicals. 


Under no stretch of the imagination can our business be called 
normal; we know that delays, shortages and other problems will 
harass us in some departments every day. Our customers know it, 
too, and with their cooperation, we shall do our best. It is up to In- 
dustr_* to do double duty these days—and we aim to do our share. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Hi 


day! Prefabrication continues to dem- 
onstrate its outstanding value—on one 
war housing job after another . . . con- 
tinues to point the way to tomorrow’s 
employee housing, to large-scale realty 


developments and similar projects. 


‘THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM'S Wash- 
ington Building Letter says the pro- 
gress of prefabrication and its ‘‘post- 
war implications” . . . constitute “one 
of the most significant new develop- 
ments in housing, should be watched 
by everyone . . . architects, engineers, 
builders, realtors, bankers, dealers and 


producers”. 


Homasote Precision-Built Homes were 
pioneered in 1935. They lead the field 
of prefabrication—are permanent, 
quality homes—machine perfect, dou- 
bly insulated—demountable, if re- 
quired. They may be of any type, any 


size, any design. When the present 


on this plant 192 
HOUSES WERE BUILT 
IN 43 WORKING DAYS 


—that’s an average of 184 houses per 


emergency is over, fabricating plants 
throughout the country will supply 
Homasote Homes—representing the 
utmost in value for the building dollar. 
For complete information, write: 
HOMASOTE COMPANY, TRENTON, N.J. 


Te! a 
‘oo 
O0 


ACTUAL RECORDS SHOW that Homasote 
greatly reduces fire losses. Homasote is 
slow burning...its insulating powers 
resist transmission of heat to the frafne 
of the house. 


Write us for complete 
° te Precision-Built 
s of con- 
ble 


REALTORS . - 
details on Homaso 


your best meon 
es— Me 
pevert idle property into profi 


homesites. 


packed in No. 10 cans. Hence. 
down prices is deemed all-impo 
| ‘To do this, packages will be ; 
| ized and substitute packaging 
| will be used as stop-gaps—thoug 
antly, because of poorer eye-aj ; 
merchandise generally associate! yw) 
| high quality. Tin containers, 1 
ployed in large-quantity sales, 
| are going by the board. Carto 
supplanted them in the 10-Ib_ six 
Later, say the packers, the 10 
will be dropped entirely and 
carton will be substituted. 
@ Fewer Packages—Similarly, the wig: 
variety of retail packages will sini, 
down to narrower dimensions. Syd 
| contemplated standardization would _ 
| sult in 10-0z. packages for beans, | 6-0; 
| for spinach, and 12-0z. for peas. Up. 
bleached cartons also will superse& 
| bleached containers, although the gray. 
| ish appearance makes a poor salesman 
| Until the new packers’ association 
| can get under full steam, the industn 
will have to remain more or less in the 
dark on its status. Lack of a clear def 
| nition of its position on priorities and 
other matters has bred many rumors 
At the same time, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service has been working out 
standards for frozen foods, and that ma 
be a help in government purchases 
(However, the Army already has compli. 
mented the packers on the quality of 
their product, has been especially 
thusiastic about quick-frozen chicken 
e Bright Locker Outlook—A good de 
less perturbed about its situation is ; 
still younger, more sprawling branch of 
the industry—the food locker people 
(BW—Oct.4’41,p24). Because farmers 
are their prime customers, they take the 
indirect blessing of the Department 
Agriculture for granted, so far have ex- 
perienced no trouble in getting supplies 
There are now between 4,000 and 
5,000 locker plants in the United States 
Assuming the plants to average 30) 
lockers apiece, the industry is taking in 
$15,000,000 annually in locker rent 
alone on an investment of about $50; 
000,000. To this must be added a con- 
siderable side-income from processing 
meat for patrons (14¢ to 2¢ per |b.), 
| smoking and curing (4¢ to 6¢ per |b.), 
and preparing vegetables for storage (2¢ 
| per pint, 3¢ per quart). 
| @ Stricter Laws—The locker people ex- 
| pect to see their ranks greatly aug- 
| mented in 1942 because demand is still 
| much bigger than supply, and because 
| ice and fuel companies are beginning to 
| tap the market. Also high on 1942's list 
of expectations are more and tougher 
| state laws governing locker plants. The 


food : | 
| organized operators favor such legisla- 
| Oo yi A & re) T é tion, claim it keeps unscrupulous cle- 
A Dion ~ 
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ments out of the industry. To date, 
Illinois has the toughest law. It governs 
all phases of operation, is particularly 
stringent in requiring that continuous 


' records be kept of locker temperature. 
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To Save the Cities 


Urban Land Institute plan 
links rehabilitation of blighted 
areas and need for projects to 
provide postwar employment. 


Curing the ills that have stunted the | 

rowth of some of America’s biggest 
cities, or caused their actual decline, is 
the life goal of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute (BW—Jan.18’41,p61). Of late, the 
institute, a protégé of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, has 
been taking a good look into the post- 
war future. The result of this looking 1s 
a significant program, newly outlined to 
U.L.I. members in a six-page prospectus 
called “A Proposal for Rebuilding 
Blighted City Areas.” 

e To Meet Two Needs—The program 
is offered as a plain workable plan for 
coordinating the needs of the cities with 
the need for building projects to take up 
employment slack after the war ends. 
The U.L.I. plan picks from and adds to 
a half-dozen of the most promising | 
plans previously urged by one group or | 
another. The action of the trustees 
means that the proposal will now be 
forcefully pushed in Washington. 

U.L.I starts from two facts: (1) Blight 

has overtaken one-fourth of urban 
America. (2) What harms the cities 
harms half of the nation’s people. A 
basic assumption is that unless cities are 
replanned to create livable home neigh- 
borhoods, free from traffic dangers, 
smoke, and other hindrances to normal 
family life, the flight from the cities by 
those who can escape will continue. 
e Active, Not Passive—The institute 
holds that urban land-planning, if it is 
to accomplish anything, must not be 
passively advisory but actively govern- 
mental; also that the problem must be 
attacked by whole metropolitan areas 
instead of by municipalities, park dis- 
tricts, and similar ao ae 

Other U.L.I. tenets: Rebuilding 
blighted city areas on the scale that is 
needed requires large pools of private 
capital = than government funds, 
but getting started will require a small 
amount of federal assistance. 

Replanning necessarily involves the 
power of condemnation of land titles to 
assemble plots large enough to be worth 
rebuilding. 

Individual or small ownership of 
homes is essential to community life. 
¢ What U.L.I. Wants—The institute 
urges establishment of metropolitan- 
wide land commissions with power to 
assemble, by condemnation when neces- 
sary, large blighted tracts for rehabilita- 
tion. Above these local bodies, a federal 
urban land commission is recommended. 

The federal body would have power 
to extend a grant to any local planning | 
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FIRE PROTECTION CAN DO 


, 2 JOBE AT ONCEL. 


H ERE’S a tip on fire protection. 
One built-in extinguishing installation can be made 
to do two jobs. This results in substantial savings over the costs 
of a new installation, without reducing fire fighting effectiveness. 
It works this way: If you have a built-in LUX system protect- 
ing a single fire hazard, you can install LUX Shielded Nozzles 
at a new hazard point ...can hook them up to your present LUX 
cylinders. The installation of directional valves extends fire pro- 


tection to both locations. 


Valve action may be manually or automatically controlled. 
When fire breaks out in either space, the valve directs the dis- 
charge of LUX carbon dioxide gas to whichever location is in 
distress. Fire protection experience proves that it is perfectly 
sound practice to use one bank of LUX carbon dioxide cylinders 
to guard two spaces, 

If you already have a LUX system, here’s how to double its 
“reach”. If you’re planning new LUX installations, consider this 
multiple protection from a single bank of LUX cylinders. 


Walter Kidde 6 Company 


Incorporated 
ouT 


Bloomfield, N, J. 
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agency for making a master plan of its 
own metropolitan area, and to extend a 
long-term loan to any local land com- 
mission to acquire land required in re- 
building a blight area (including its 
streets, sewers, other public facilities). 
@ Redevelopers—Next step in the plan 
is for the local land commission to lease 
the building sites to approved redevelop 
ment companies or individual builders 
for a long period of years, perhaps with 
a lease-purchase agreement. Mortgage 
insurance money should come from pri- 
vate investors under Federal Housing 
Administration insurance. 

I'he redevelopers would be free to 
rent properties to individuals, and would 
be obligated to sell eventually to private 
owners or other small unit owners, thus 
restoring individual home ownership in 
neighborhoods where this is suitable. 

Also included in the program is a 
national laboratory for housing research 
to conduct experiments in residential 
construction and to license the results 
for use in redevelopment programs. 


Philadelphia’s Ills 


Diagnosis by real estate 
specialist calls for surgery and 
rigorous rehabilitation to cure 
bad case of big-city blight. 


Though feverish activity as a muni- 
tions center currently brings to its 
cheeks a flush that looks healthy, Phila 
delphia is rated by the Urban Land In 
stitute (page 33), specialist in the causes 
and cures of big-city blight, as one of 
the American communities most desper- 
ately ill of this creeping paralysis. For 
months, now, U.L.I. Investigator Rich- 
ard J. Seltzer, one of Philadelphia’s big 
skyscraper men, has kept his home town 
on the operating table for exploratory 
surgery. 

@ Realistic Approach—Seltzer’s official 
report on the clinical findings is being 
issued next week. Like its precedessors 


Historic and important is this mid- 
town segment of Philadelphia. In it 
are fine skyscrapers housing firms of 
world renown. But, by the standards 
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of the Urban Land Institute, it is a 


blighted area. An institute survey by 


a Philadelphian sets forth that re- 
habilitation is needed from the Dela- 


in this series—Boston (BW—] 
p61), New York, Cincinnati, \I 
waukee—the Philadelphia sto: 
little to the imagination, eith« 
realistic diagnosis or in the ha 
prescription for treatments. 

In a decade, Philadelphia’s 
tion declined 0.8%, thus earn 
place alongside Cleveland, St. | 
and Boston, which also shrank i 
40. Meanwhile, the counties s: 
ing Philadelphia gained 7%. 
tion within the city limits of | 
actually less in 1940 than it h 
130 years before. 
@Slum Survey Urged—City  [xpe; 
Seltzer pulls no punches. He demar 
the slum area as everything betw: 
the Delaware River and the Schiuyk 
from Spring Garden to South St 
that this entire region be surveyed in ¢ 
tail, and that all of it that is fow 
decadent be publicly condemned an 
cleared as a first stage in its redevel 
ment. He recommends private ipita 
rebuilding, much along the lines 


ware River in the background to the 
Schuylkill in the foreground, between 
north and south limits approximat- 
ing the right and left of this picture 
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Use extraordinary care in black- 
outs. Here’s anew driving hazard, a 
new walking hazard that affects every 
one of us. It calls for more vigilance, 
more care for our own safety and 
the safety of others. Even in our 
homes, this new hazard is present. 


ss 
Carelessness with fire costs 
the nation a calamitous 
total. Now more than ever 
it is vital to check this. Your 
Hartford Agent or insurance 
broker can give you many 
tested ideas for reducing fire 
risk in your home and place 
of business. 


Keep ’em Flying! 


We mean the battle against accidents—acci- 
dents at home, at work, at play, on the road. 
The statement at the top of this page gives some 
idea of the magnitude of industrial accidents 
alone. Today when our nation’s life depends 
upon an all-out effort, the prevention of acci- 
dents will be a major victory. 


In a year, through work-accidents, enough man- 
hours were lost to build 45 battleships or 375 de- 
stroyers or 450 submarines or 195,000 light tanks 
or 75,000 fighter planes or 30,000 medium bombers 
or 15,000 heavy bombers. 


We can win this battle’ 
without a shot 


Thanks to safety goggles the flying 
bit of metal didn’t touch his eye 

so he’s still on the job. To provide 
every possible safety device is man- 
agement’s responsibility. To take 


every care is the individual worker's 


Even though you practice every precaution, you may 
still be exposed to financial losses you do not know about. 
Call Western Union, or Canadian National Telegraphs, 
and ask for the name of your nearest Hartford Agent. 
Ask about “‘the NEW 
Way of Buying Insur- 
ance.’’ Let a Hartford 
Agent or your broker 
study your risks, guard 
you against big losses. 


od 
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Not catacombs, but nonetheless a sep- 
ulcher—for taxpayers’ money. This is 
Philadelphia's Locust Street subway, 
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brought to this stage a decade ago and 
still unused, an example of the ills 
that sap the big cities. 


U.L.I.’s 
proposal. 
Great 


current nation-wide post-war 


need, says Mr. Seltzer, is a 
militant good-government body made 
up not of do-gooders but rather of 
people with a cash stake in assuring 
that the community gets value received 
—for instance, merchants and real es- 
taters. Such an outfit, he asserts, might 
by continuous vigilance achieve savings 
that could do away with such uneco- 
nomic atrocities as the average assess- 
ment rate prevailing in the central dis- 
trict, 144% of actual value. 
e@ Municipal Improvements—He also be- 
lieves that a nonpolitical commission 
should select needed municipal improve- 
ments which will return their cost in 
rentals or in increased tax-producing 
power, and let none be started until 
there is money enough to complete it. 
Seltzer’s examples of tax money frit- 
tered through poor planning include: 
the Arch and Locust St. subways that 
have not yet been tied into the city’s 
transit system; a partly-built highway 
along the west bank of the Schuylkill, 
dormant for many years; the University 
Bridge over the Schuylkill, which was 
long unused for lack of money to build 
the approaches; a tunnel under the 
Schuylkill, which has never been con- 
nected to any subway or elevated line. 
@ Trafic Flow—One major class of ail- 
ments that cause municipal blight is 
connected with traffic flow. The Seltzer 
report proposes a three-level highway on 
Sansom St., with three-deck parking 
areas in connection. It recommends 
that lot or garage parking limited to 
two hours be provided at a reasonable 
schedule of fees on the edge of the pres- 
ent business district—under either pub- 
lic or ‘private ownership. 
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Farther out, Seltzer calls for longer 
parking, to accommodate those who 
work in the downtown area. Thus he 
would keep the shopping district free 
of cars used for carrying people to work, 
and would attract customers to down- 
town stores. 
© Proposed Regulations—To give cus- 
tomers easier access to the downtown 
area, the report advocates that through 
trafic be rerouted and that loading and 
unloading of merchandise on down- 
town streets be permitted only between 
5.30 p.m. and §.30 a.m. An ordinance 


is asked to forbid horse-drawn vel: cle; 
the use of downtown streets, and + j 
particularly urged that the U.S. og 
Office be requested to get rid « 
many horses. Taxicab cruising woul! be 
strictly regulated, and cab owners fo: ced 
to provide off-street parking areas fo; 
their stands. 

e Building Heights—Skyscraper sp: 

ist that he is, Realtor Seltzer insists 
building heights be restricted accor 

to size of lot, leaving sufficient ar 
the lot unoccupied to permit dock 

in- and outbound service to each b 
ing without interfering with street | 
fic. He urges the basic philosophy 
owners of tall buildings should proy ide 
just as scrupulously for horizontal move- 
ment of street traffic called into exist- 
ence by their structures as for the ver 
tical movement of foot traffic by eleva 
tor inside the buildings. 

As is inevitable in any such study, 
the Seltzer report urges changes in the 
taxation laws and practices. Besides a 
downward adjustment of assessed valu- 
ations to bring them in touch with cal 
values, the research indicates a need for 
an over-all limitation of the total tax 
percentage that may be placed on a 
piece of property, regardless of how 
many taxing bodies are spreading taxes 
upon it. 

e Building Code—The Philadelphia 
building code, Mr. Seltzer points out, 
urgently needs amendment to permit 
construction of houses in decadent areas 
at costs capable of competing with 
house costs in surrounding counties. 
This need not open the door to jerry- 
building, the report stresses. Rather, 
it would merely involve liberalizing the 
code to limits prevailing in the suburbs. 


You can’t cross a bridge until it has 
approaches. This handsome, double- 
leaf bascule span is Philadelphia’s 
University Bridge, long a monument 
to municipal waste. The main struc- 
ture was finished in December, 1928, 
but no traffic passed over it until May, 


1933, because there was no way to get 
on or off it. Reason for this long delay 
was lack of money to finish the job. 
Diagnosticians of urban real estate af- 
flictions say such bungling helps to 
drive population from metropolitan 
centers, depresses property values. 
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RFC Bomb Shelter | 


Congress paves way for 
Jesse Jones to insure war risks 
incurred on domestic and ter- 
ritorial properties. 


Congress this week made a little 
more definite the fuzzy outlines of Jesse 
Jones’ scheme for insuring property 
against falling bombs and other forms of 
“enemy attack” (BW —Dec.20'41,p51). 
A typical RFC-drafted bill which merely 
directed Jones to provide up to a billion 
dollars in insurance on whatever terms 
he wished has been rewritten by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. 

e Free Up to $15,000—In its revised 
form the bill specifies that protection 
shall be provided up to $15,000 without 
payment of any premium. Above that 
amount, insurance is to be offered in 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
by Federal Loan Administrator Jones 
presumably including the payment of a 
premium. 

In response to complaints from Ha 
waii and Alaska that commercial marine 
insurance rates are prohibitive, the bill 
has been broadened to cover goods in 
transit between as well as situated in 
the states, territories, and possessions. 
The Maritime Commission already has 
the power and the funds to go into the 
marine war-risk insurance business 
whenever it finds that commercial rates 
are out of line or are so high as to 
impede commerce. It has been able 
several times to force down rates by 
threat of competition. Last month for 
the first time the commission issued 
substantial amounts of insurance on the 
Hawaiian and Atlantic trades. It quickly 
dropped out of the Hawaiian business 
when commercial rates were modified, is 


still operating in the Atlantic trade. | 
Only previous use of the commission’s | 


$40,000,000 revolving fund was to in- 


sure the federally owned ships seized | 


from the Axis powers. 
e Companies Eye Business—T’he com- 
mercial fire-insurance companies, some 
of which are now anxious to get back 
into the war-risk field, got the nod with 
insertion into the bill of language in- 
cluding reinsurance along with insur- 
ance as a permitted means of providing 
coverage. How much they'll be allowed 
to make depends on Jones’s ideas on 
reinsurance rates. Before the war, the 
companies were doing a small but “quite 
profitable” business at 6¢ to 20¢ per 
$100 of plant value. Almost all of them 
dropped out of the field within a few 
days after Pearl Harbor. 

Many companies, after the originz] 


scare, are mages, Bi the opinion that | 


war-risk may not be too hazardous. Sev- 
eral suggest reinsuring 90-95% of risks 
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Who's the key man in y 


Men make businesses succeed or 
fail. Brains are bigger assets than 
plants or equipment. Every suc- 
cessful business depends upon one 
or several key men. 

It may be a top executive whose 
ability and experience make 
things go .. . or a technical man 
who keeps production high and 
costs low .. . or an inventor who 
controls valuable patents and 
formulas... or a credit man who 
helps earn an A-1 rating. 

These human values are subject 
to many more hazards than prop- 
erty values — and are far harder 
to replace. Losing any of these 
key men usually means serious 


our company ? 


losses of time and money — and 
dangerous disruption of the bus- 
iness organization. 

Fortunately, New England 
Mutual offers “key-man” insur- 
ance to help bridge such situa- 
tions. It indemnifies the business 
for the sudden death of a key man 
—provides a cash fund to cover 
the expense of training a succes- 
sor— protects invested capital 
and sets up a reserve for the even- 
tual retirement of other executives. 

Any New England Mutual Ad- 
vanced Underwriter will be glad 
to explain this specialized cover- 
age. Or write to George L. Hunt, 
Vice-President, Boston. 


New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company é. of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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with RFC. Essentially, under this ar- 
rangement, they would provide techni- 
cal service and carry only enough of the 
risk to keep them interested. As evi- 
dence that it is not entirely out of 
line with ordinary fire insurance prac- 
tice, they compare the 12% loss in the 
old City of London during the blitz 
(24% in the London metropolitan area) 
with the 44% loss of insured property 
in the San Francisco fire. 

@ Private Adjustment—Chances now ap- 
pear to be that coverage above $15,000 
will be handled through the commercial 
firms. They will also be called on to 
handle adjustment of claims on the free 
portion of the insurance. Jones has 
worked out an informal arrangement to 
get claim adjustment from the compa- 
mies at cost. 

Detailed working of the system is still 
extremely vague. Even the phrase 
“enemy attack’”’ has not yet been com- 
prehensively defined. No one knows 


whether it includes, for instance, sabo- - 


tage or sejzure by the enemy, as in the 
Philippines. Coverage of municipal and 
state property is another open question. 
Jones is pretty sure property financed 
by revenue bonds ought to be covered 
but is vague otherwise. U. S.-owned 
property in foreign countries is excluded 
by the terms of the legislation, but how 
about foreign-owned property in this 
country? 
© Loss-Limit Undecided—The percent- 
age of value of damaged property which 
would be covered by insurance is also 
uncertain. For the present, Jones leans 
toward a figure of about 75%. Whether 
insurance 1s retroactive to Dec. 7 7 is still 
an open question. It probably will be 
made so. 

Answers to all these questions wait 
on the formulation of definite regula- 
tions. They will probably be promul- 


This is the line-up of federal agen- 
cies to be moved out of Washington. 
There have been several changes 


Agency 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Farm Security Administration 
Patent Office. P ; 
Fish and Wildlife Sesvi Ee shee beta ga 
National Park Service 
Office of Indian Affairs.............. ; 
Part of Immigration Service............. 
Wage-Hour Division eens a 
Part of Labor Dept. Solicitor 
Employees Compensation Commission 
Part of Social Security Board 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Farm Credit Administration......... 


Where Federal Agencies Are Moving 


New location Employees (sq. ft.) 
St. Louis 1,160 118,730 
Cincinnati 930 130,070 
Richmond 1,300 375,400 
. Unsettled 420 64,780 
Unsettled 720 268,830 
. Unsettled 410 61,980 
Philadelphia 2,225 75,508 
New York 510 43,750 
New York 150 20,000 
Unsettled 450 66,760 
Baltimore 1,700 135,000 
Chicago 1,660 182,000 
Philadelphia 1,420 200,000 


since the original announcement 
the cities they will go to. Some ar 
still in doubt. 

Floor space 


Kansas City Unavailable Unavailable 


gated shortly after the pending legisla- 
tion becomes law. 

Meanwhile, all property in the United 

States is covered by what amounts to a 
blanket insurance policy (with the fine 
print missing). This is the press release 
of Dec. 13 announcing creation of the 
War Insurance Corp. with a capital of 
$100,000,000 of RFC funds. The cor- 
poration would provide protection to 
buildings, personal property, and crops 
in the continental U.S. Nine days later, 
coverage was extended to off-shore U. S. 
territory and notice was served that pre- 
miums might later be collected. 
@ December Claims Pending—Pending 
the working out of a permanent system, 
no payments are being made under this 
interim arrangement nor are formal 
claims being accepted. Chief effect of 
the temporary system is to give assur- 
ance that whatever plan is finally 
adopted will be retroactive at least to 
the dates of the first announcements. 


eegO” Ga) oe 


Teg 


Leading the exodus of government agencies from Washington, vans loaded 
with office equipment of the U.S. Patent Office are headed for Richmond. 
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On to Richmond 


Moving of Patent Office 
signalizes start of administrative 
exodus from Washington which 
will benefit favored cities. 


In one of the largest moving opera 
tions ever attempted, about 2,000,000 
Ib. of files and equipment of the Patent 
Office are being transported to Rich 
mond this week (BW —Jan.24’42,p52 
Thus the first government agency 
pushed out of Washington to make 
room for the swarming hordes of clerks, 
stenographers, dollar-a-year men, and 
others whom war demands have crowded 
into every cranny of available offic: 
space and even into converted stable 

Allied Van Lines is handling the 
move at an estimated cost of about 
$100,000 under a negotiated contract 
Some 240 vanloads will be hauled over 
a ten-day period. 
eA Hard Decision—Because the pe 
son who gets a civil service job in not 
mal times is ordinarily one who sets 
special store by security and perma 
nence, the decision to move some of 
the nonwar agencies out of Washing 
ton has posed one of the toughest prob 
lems of internal administration that th 
Bureau of the Budget has faced in a 
long time. 

It was a decision that was just about 
unavoidable. Washington’s office space, 
housing, and municipal services are 
bulging at every seam. Boosted by the 
New Deal past the half-million mark 
(BW—Dec.30°39,p19), the city’s popu- 
lation is now crowding 750,000 and is 
headed straight for a million by the 
end of the year. Since the beginning of 
1941, the government has taken on 
some 60,000 new employees, expects 
another 45,000 in the next six months. 
@ Pressure on Private Firms—The Ad 
ministration is already exploring ways 
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of putting pressure on private outfits— 
insurance companies, schools, associa- 
tions and such—to pull stakes. And the 
President is castigating as parasites those 
who have a liking for Washington as 
an interesting place to loaf. Neverthe- 
less the major emigration must be in 
the government. A number of agencies 
(table, page 38) employing 10,000 work- 
ers have been given the boot so far, and 
at least another 25,000 workers are 
slated to go. 

All over the country, therefore, cer- 
tain favored cities are going to get a 
sudden influx of two or three hundred 
to several thousand families. Before 
this, other towns near munitions plants 
or cantonments have had similar in- 
creases in population. But these new 
migrants wear the genteel white collar 
of the civil service. 

e For Good, Maybe—Anrd the shift is 
likely to be permanent, although it is 
being handled on a temporary basis. 
Office space is being rented rather than 
bought; few of the transferred em- 
ployees plan to buy homes. But no one 
really believes the agencies will ever 
come back to Washington. The same 
vested interests that make it hard to 
move them out will make it hard to 


move them back. And there won’t be | 


the pressure of war crowding to enforce 
the move. 

So far Richmond, New York, Chi- 

cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are getting 
agencies. The Budget Bureau is mum 
as to what others will be on the list, 
but there is a lot of behind-the-scenes 
agitation. This week a delegation of 
New Yorkers is scouring Washington 
for more agencies. 
@ What Is Required—The specifications 
are fairly simple. The needed cities are 
those big enough to absorb several thou- 
sand people without straining. ‘They 
must not be facing any present threat 
of overcrowding as a result of boomtime 
industrial activity. New York and Chi- 
cago are obviously high on the list. 
Many state capitals look as if they’d 
fill the bill. 

Choice of agencies to be moved and 
cities to be occupied rests with the 
Budget. Thereafter, the job of effect- 
ing the transfer is assigned to a specially 
created Office of Decentralization Serv- 
ice in the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion. Staffed almost entirely with real 
estate men, it is headed by Fred E. 
Taylor, a retired Portland (Ore.) realtor 
and past president of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. Dur- 
ing the last war he was a consultant to 
the U.S. Housing Corp. 
eHow ODS Functions—ODS is di- 
vided into three units. One, under 
Kenneth Keyes of Miami, is responsible 
for finding office space. Amos G. Hewitt 
of New Haven and Waterbury, Conn., 
has the job of marshalling the available 
housing for transferred employees. Both 
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The Grasshopper 
and the Jeep 


IN THE AIR - 


ON THE GROUND 


DEPENDABLE ‘‘RED SEAL’? POWER 


In the air—on the ground —a quick 
take-off and it’s again in the air. Here, 
there — everywhere. Small wonder this 
fleet of fast darting winged messengers 
forliaison and reconnaissance is so aptly 
called the “Grasshopper Squadron.” 


Its teammate, the alert scout car whiz- 
zing across fields — jumping ditches and 


overcoming other obstacles with amazing 


dexterity and speed is affectionately 
called the “Jeep.” 


A great combination for maneuvering 
and quick contacts. A flash combination 
for the fast transmission of information, 
strategy and commands. A most depend- 
able combination as both. “Grass- 
hoppers” and “Jeeps” are powered by 
famous Continental Red Seal Engines. 


Contine ntal. 


KE ¢ 


Kea Seal Engines 


MICHIGAN 


“NO OTHER HAND TRUCK 
COULD STAND UP SO WELL!” 


says Mr. Murphy of 
Murphy Storage Co. 


All wool and-625 Ibs: 
that's the typical load 


Reports Mr. aie Ret z A 
fleet of American Hand Trucks he 
purchased a year ago: es ; 


“They have required © 
little maintenance. kt 


pet men like shes 


-smoother . 


AMERICAN 


PRESSEDiSTEEL 


HAND TRUCKS 


| have been active in N.A.R.E.B. The 


| 


third unit, dealing with the transpor- 
tation problem, is under a regular PBA 
official, W. C. Clark. Field offices have 
been set up in Richmond, Philadelphia, 
New York, and St. Louis, are now be- 
ing organized in other transfer cities. 
Office space has not proved particu- 
larly hard to locate. There are vacant 
offices nearly everywhere in the coun- 
try. Property owners welcome the gov- 
ernment as a tenant, have arranged 
whatever reshuffling of existing tenancy 
is necessary. To date it has not been 
necessary to use any pressure to clear 
space for the government. 
@ Rental Procedure—The first space to 
be actually rented was at Richmond, 
where a five-year lease was taken on the 
Export Leaf Tobacco Bldg. at 75¢ a 
square foot. The space was rented “‘as 
is.” The government will do the re- 
modeling on a separate contract, the 
procedure that is being followed gen- 
erally, in the interest of speed. How- 


“ever, if the owner does do the remodel- 


ing in any instance, he will be compen- 
sated out of the first year’s rent. 

All leases extending past a year carry 

a clause making them contingent on 
appropriation of funds. For the purpose 
of decentralization, the usual govern- 
ment rule limiting rent to 15% of 
appraised value has been waived. ‘The 
policy is to rent space rather than to 
buy it, but it may not be possible to 
stick to this in all cases. In Chicago, 
for instance, consideration is now being 
given to buying a building. 
e Homes for Employees—Finding places 
for transferred employees to live is a 
little trickier. In Richmond, available 
vacancies just about match up with the 
requirements of patent office employees, 
leave practically no slack for patent 
lawyers and the like who will move 
along with the office. 

Hewitt’s outfit is not attempting to 
function as a real estate agent. From 
questionnaires circulated among the 
transferees, it obtains a list of needed 
housing, broken down as to various sizes 
and rentals of apartments, houses, 
rooms. Big demand for apartments is 


in the $40-$60 range, for houses in» 


the $60-—$80 level. 

e Local Data Obtained—The field office 
obtains complete listings from local real 
estate firms. Checked for duplication, 
these are card-indexed into a master 
list. No physical examination of the 
properties is attempted. ODS keeps an 
eye out for evidences of excessive rent- 
hiking, refers questionable cases to the 
local real estate boards. It is not in- 
clined to cavil, however, if rents which 
have been at near-depression levels are 
boosted to what is deemed a more 
normal figure. 

Individual employees get the use of 
the master list but make their own deal 
for living quarters. No attempt is made 
at allocation of space. 


Hosiery Woes 


Industry hears that nylon 
supply will be commandeered 
by WPB, can’t figure out what's 
to be done about yarn. 


“We could figure a way to knit them 
of grass one day, and the next day th 
would be a priority on grass.” Th 
spoke an embittered manufacturer 
women’s hosiery early this week. 

@ Distressing Report—In the past six 
months the hosiery industry, parti: 
larly that part of it which produces 
women’s full-fashioned stockings, has 
been singularly ill-starred. Last week it 
was forced to swallow the nastiest pill 
yet. Word seeped out of Washingtor n 
that the War Production Board ma 
shortly commandeer the entire pends 
tion of du Pont’s nylon for parachutes, 
powder bags, and other military uses. 

When trade between the United 

States and Japan came to a complete 
stop last August, approximately thre« 
fourth’s of this country’s total output of 
women’s fuil-fashioned hosiery was of 
silk. Bolstered by OPM action allocat 
ing it special supplies of rayon (BW- 
Aug.9’41,p24), the industry prepared to 
make up the silk deficiency with rayon 
and cotton—both until then negligibl 
factors in full-fashioned production. 
@ Stepup in Output—Nylon, the onl 
silk substitute with full acceptance from 
both the industry and consumers, alread 
accounted for 20% of full-fashioned out 
put. Many manufacturers hoped they 
would have to use rayon and cotton onl 
as a stopgap until nylon supplies could 
be stepped up. 

The original nylon plant at Seaford, 

Del., has an annual production of 
8,000,000 Ib. Completion of a new 
plant at Martinsville, W. Va., some 
time next summer should double this. 
In November, duPont announced 
plans for increasing capacity at Seaford 
50%. Thus the hosiery industry has 
had an annual nylon production of 20,- 
000,000 Ib. in view with the expectation 
(on the basis of past experience) of get 
ting around 80% of it. 
@ Less for Hosiery—The industry had 
not been totally unprepared for the 
gloomy report that came out of Wash 
ington last week, however. Early last 
month, du Pont slashed deliveries to 
civilian customers 20% under pressure 
of war orders. For some time now, ho 
siery manufacturers have had difficulty 
in getting delivery on nylon yarn in the 
heavier, longer- wearing deniers (60's 
and 40’s) for “service-weight” stockings. 
These deniers are earmarked for the 
Army and Navy. 

So far, Washington has taken no offi 
cial action on nylon, but WPB admits 
that it will move soon. Whether WPB 
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POUND FOR POUND... 
A man 0967 sheongonr 
han an 


Way back at the turn of the century, one of Barnum & Bailey’s 
publicity sharks saw a chance to get some free newspaper space. 8 () () * To n W 
“The Greatest Show On Earth” would prove to the gentlemen "WW fi 
ne of the press assembled in Madison Square Garden on the after- ress Fo [ree 
My noon of March 27, 1904, which were stronger—men or elephants. \ B t , P lm 
Watson-Stillman made a special portable hydraulic weighing cylinder for the occasion € ler Bo m hers 
-equipped with a gauge to register the pull in pounds on fastening rings at the end. 
The full record of this historic occasion has been lost, but we do know that on that 
eventful afternoon, one hundred men exerted a pull of .8 pounds for each pound of 
their own weight and that the circus’ mightiest elephant could pull but .73 pounds 
for each pound of its weight. 
This story is cited merely to show the versatility of Watson-Stillman engineering — 
producing widely varied types of standard and special hydraulic machinery. The bom 88 speeds product 


column at right describes a present-day product of Watson-Stillman engineering skill. : ont nd moving siete ane 
In the months ahead, greatly expanded W-S production facilities will speed the b- | os Overall height ar con — 
making of new hydraulic engineering history. Whether we can serve you promptly ‘ wins amp! | 
now or not, this would be an excellent time to let W-S engineers get to work on your a an’s 94 years’ on h. 
future needs. Maybe we can make future history for you. The Watson-Stillman Co., her exempt a 
Roselle, New Jersey. “5p yours 


WATSON-STILLMAN | Scar sf 20 work E , 
Engineers and Manufacturers of Hydraulic Machinery and Equipment— <4 an 
Hydraulic Presses, Pumps and Jacks, Forged Steel Valves and Fittings 


THE BUSINESS ROUNDUP 


1941 Compared with 1940 
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Business Week's Index of Business Activity +-26%, 
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—That VALVES Help Supply! 


AINSTAY of America’s diet— 
for its workers and warriors 
alike—is meat. And having no small 
role in supplying this national ener- 
gizer are valves. Because large vol- 
umes of water and steam are part of 
every step of meat preparation, the 
control of packing house operations 
actually depends on valves. 
But not only in meat packing plants 
are valves indispensable. In your plant 
—or any other—no matter what it 


makes—pipe lines are its life lines— 
and valves are the keys to production. 
They harness the power of steam, air, 
and water. They start, regulate, and 
stop the flow of hundreds of other 
fluids so vital to manufacturing proc- 
esses. They control both quality and 
speed of production. 

That the name CRANE is seen on 
most pipe lines is not chance. Indus- 
try has looked to Crane for dependable 
valves and fittings for over 85 years. 


CRANE “AID TO VICTORY” SERVICE 
Today's round-the-clock schedules mean that 
your plant must get better service from 
valves and fittings, and have better-trained 
men to keep ahead of wear and tear. Crane 
Shop Bulletins are designed to help you get 
both. If you are not 


Tips om waive FRiaA 


using this timely Serv- 


ice, your local Crane —— 
Representatives will 4 y : 
gladly provide it free a4 ie 
—on request. fy 
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Here are the five divisions of the under the experienced guidance of 
GATX Fleet—world’s greatest private- General American Transportation, 
ly owned special car reservoir for rail- pioneers in special car construction and 
roads and shippers. operation. 

There are over 55,000 cars in this fleet. Rail Freight Saves Hours— 

Each group was designed and built by When Speed Means Everything! 


General American Transportation Cor- 
poration to do a specialized freight 
job. Each one is delivering maximum 
tonnage with maximum efficiency for 
America’s war program. 


) Every record for swift, safe haulage of 
) materials has been broken by the U. S. 
Railroads in meeting the challenge of 

the war. No transportation service in 

the world can match the performance 

te —2 $F Your hard-to-handle products can of this vast steel network—indispensa- 


travel quickly, economically, by rail ble to the American way of life. 


REFRIGERATOR 
EXPRESS CARS 
These cars travel in 
passenger trains, 


rushing deluxe per- 
ishables to market. 


Glass or steel-lined 
refrigerator cars for 
milk, ice cream and 
other dairy products. 


On many railroads, 
General American 
owns and operates 
all refrigerator cars. 


Used by many live 
stock shippers in 
various sections of 
the nation. 
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... that is vital to Victory 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


Chicago 


BUILDERS AND SUPPLIERS 
OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS 


Dont Bawl Out Your Secretary! 


® Banishes 
spelling errors 


@ Improves English 


@ Explains 
business routine 


@ Shows proper forms 


@ Spells 
foreign words 


© Simplifies filing 


© Settles punctuation 
questions 


®@ Explains technical 
terms 


@ Demonstrates 
simple bookkeeping 


@ Speeds up 
typing and shorthand 


@ Outlines standard 
Practices 


@ Answers hundreds 
of business questions 


®@ Doubles secretarial 
efficiency 


CONTAINS ALSO: 


Abbreviations, Copy- 
rights, Foreign Exchange, 
Holidays, Legal and 
Court Papers, Letters 
and Letter Writing, Min- 
utes of Meetings, Postal 
Information, Telegraph, 
Cable and Radio, 
Weights and Measures, 
etc., etc. 


616 pages 


Packed with 
Useful Facts 


Let this 
“silent assistant” 
eliminate secretarial 
mistakes from now on 


Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it’s so 
easy to banish them with a single book! 
Now in use by thousands of leading execu- 
tives and their secretaries. This remarkable 
“silent assistant” assures you of the rapid, 
smooth-running efficiency that every execu- 
tive requires. 


Just Published—3rd Edition 


Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 


FOR SECRETARIES 


This book works in two important ways: First, it 
actually trains secretaries in efhcient, accurate, modern 
procedure—makes them able to take many a task off 
executive shoulders and handle it well. Second, it 
answers instantly thousands of questions that arise 
constantly: from correct punctuation to foreign ex- 
change. It covers not only many facts to help in the 
production of normal stenographic and typing work, 
but also many useful items reiating to diplomacy, 
reports, inventories, legal and financial matters, com- 
munication services, financial information—with tables 
and lists of many kinds. 


Get the New Revised Edition 


Fifteen thousand purchasers of the original edition 
gladly paid $3.50 for this indispensable book. Now, 
to bring it within the reach of every executive and 
secretary, we are offering the new third edition, re- 
vised and brought up to date, at the price of $2.95. 
Avail yourself of this unusual opportunity and send 
for a copy now. 


10 Days’ FREE Trial 


See for yourself how much easier it is 
to achieve efficiency and accuracy with 
this book to help you. Take advantage 
of this offer and let the “Standard 

Handbook for Secretaries” solve your 


office problems. Fill in and mail coupon 
NOW. $ g 5 
2 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. ‘o. 


Send TT i s rT A A tf Ah - for for 10 | 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I wil send $295, plus | 
few cents postage. or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 

orders accompanied by remittance. ) | 
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| will commandeer the entire produc ‘on 
or leave a small percentage for ho: «1 
makers depends on what pri ity 
du Pont can get for phenol, usec in 
making nylon intermediates—and jp 
numberless war industries. There . 4 
report that du Pont is experimen: ing 
with benzol on which the supply si‘ ua- 
tion is not so tight. 

e Control Plan Dropped—WPB ia; 
considered issuing an allocation o: er 
on nylon. The plan seems to have been 
abandoned because of the ease of con. 
trolling a single producer. 

Rayon producers are nearly as de- 
pressed as the hosiery trade by this latest 
development. At a general meeting ist 
week, WPB informed the rayon indus. 
try that it will be expected to make up 
the anticipated nylon deficiency. Pro- 
ducers of viscose and cuprammonium 
yarns already are turning 7.65% of their 
output over to hosiery manufacturers 
via a pooling arrangement reached last 


| October (BW — —Oct.4’41,p28). Guesses 
| in the trade are that WPB may order 
_ this proportion increased to anywhere 


from 12% to 18%. 

@ Additional Handicaps—At the same 
time, Washington told rayon men that 
they would be called on to increase the 
output of stroug, high-tenacity yarns 
for military uses—particularly heavy- 
duty tires. Increased production of these, 


| like stepped-up output of the fine den- 


iers required by the hosiery industry, 
would cut into over-all rayon capacity 
since they take longer to manufacture. 
On top of this, WPB has vee 
plans for earmarking 4% of total U. 
rayon production for Latin oo 
Thus, though U.S. rayon output 
reached a new high of over 573,000,000 
Ib. in 1941—an increase of 22% over 
1940—producers figure they will need 


| still more output to keep all their cus- 
| tomers happy in 1942. The January is- 
_ sue of Rayon Organon, trade publica- 


tion, comments significantly, ““The con- 
sumption and production of rayon fila- 
ment yarn were essentially equal in 1941, 
because the demand was limited entirely 
by what industry could produce. The 
stocks of rayon yarn in the hands of 
rayon yarn producers both at the begin- 
ning and the end of ites amounted to 
only a few days’ supply. Weavers of 
rayon yarn for the clothing and other 
civilian industries almost certainly will 
be the biggest sufferers from WPB's 
latest dictum. 

@ No Relief in Sight—Hosiery makers 
say that even if they get as much as 
18% of viscose and cuprammonium 
output, it will barely make up for the 
loss of silk, certainly won’t compensate 
them for nylon. Nor is there anything 
bright about the supply situation on 
cotton, last resort of the industry. Fine 
lisles (made from long staple cotton) 
and even 60- and 80-count cottons are 
now almost as difficult to obtain as 
nylon and rayon. Thus the full-fash- 
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joned industry, which has reduced oper- | 
ations by some 20% in the past five | 


mouths, is prepared for still further cur- 


tailment, probably coupled with ration- | 


ing right down the line. 


Natural Gas Boom: 


With use at all-time high, 
facilities in many areas are now 
severely strained. WPB prepares 
to take over, assure supply. 


Natural gas production and consump- 
tion during 1942 is expected to reach a 
new all-time high. Use by new defense 
factories, home projects, and canton- 
ments will be piled on top of last year’s 
peak. At least one state, Wisconsin, is 
cooperating with the government in 
facilitating power procurement by per- 
mitting extension of pipelines from 
sources of supply to the city gates of its 
municipalities. Biggest problem here, 
as well as throughout the industry in 
general, is to get priorities for sufhcient 
steel and other materials needed to 
extend lines and continue operations. 

That’s why the War Production 

Board this week was readying a new 
priority regulation which would assure 
a supply of natural gas for essential ci- 
vilian and war industry use. Meanwhile, 
WPB was preparing to take into its 
own hands complete direction of the 
industry under a coordinator who would 
operate as a member of WPB’s Division 
of Industry Operation in much the 
same fashion as Ernest C. Kanzler does 
in the automobile industry. Harold 
Ickes’ Office of Petroleum Coordination 
has heretofore held jurisdiction over 
natural gas as well as oil. 
@In War Industries—Sales of natural 
gas for industrial purposes last year 
totaled 851,635,000,000 cu. ft. 19% 
over the 1940 total, the biggest increase 
on record. Much of this boost is di- 
rectly traceable to war industries. For 
instance, natural gas is used for 15 dif- 
ferent heating operations in hardening 
armor plate. This can be done in 100 
hours now, as compared with a heating 
cycle of 400 to 600 hours during the 
World War. 

Shipyards use gas-operated furnaces 
varying from the size of an ordinary 
shoe-box (for soldering and rivet-heat- 
ing) up to the size of a five-room house 
(for the annealing at 1,200 deg. tem- 
perature of a complete gun turret 50 
feet in diameter, weighing 40 tons). 
¢More Equipment—Firms producing 
gas-using equipment for industrial use 
are expanding and going on a 24-hour- 
day basis. Heavy sates of household gas 
equipment last year indicate that con- 
sumption in homes this year will be 
heavy. Some 2,400,000 gas ranges were 


sold during 1941, an increase of 38% | 
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An extra Battleship 


out of AIR! 


Blast furnace -++ air conditioning = more stee! 


This is an air-conditioned war. In the 
science founded by Dr. Carrier—the sci- 
ence of complete control of temperature, 
humidity, cleanliness, and circulation of 
air—-America has another key to victory. 

Take air conditioning’s contribution to 
steel—the metal needed in greater tonnage 
than any other for war. Startling as it 
seems, a blast furnace uses twice as many 
tons of air as iron ore. And in this air is a 
hidden enemy—moisture. What happens 
when this moisture is controlled—when 
the air for a blast furnace is conditioned? 

In the first blast furnace where modern 
air conditioning was applied, the results 
are astounding. Up to 27% more iron is 
being produced. The quality is more uni- 
form. Thousands of tons of coke are saved. 
Result—every four months the air-con- 
ditioned furnace produces enough extra 
iron to build another first-line battleship. 

In other equally amazing ways, Carrier 
Air Conditioning is working to bring 
victory. It enables American plaries to 


fly higher, faster, longer by insuring uni 
form temperatures for precision work in 
producing airplane engines. It safeguard 
powder. Improves accuracy ol ltuses 
range-finders, navigation and control in 
struments. Protects parachutes against 
deterioration. Means more copper from 
deep mines. Preserves huge quantities of 
perishable food for our fighting forces 

In helping to speed up the production 
of better materials for war, Carrier ha 
developed many new applications of air 
conditioning. Looking beyond war to 
peace, these developments will be used to 
bring you better food, better clothing 
better shelter. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


Carrier 


Air Conditioning 
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over the 1940 total. More than 750,000 
. automatic gas water-heaters were sold 
last year and furnace, boiler, and con- 
version burner sales leaped more than 
50%. 
| @ New Customers Not Wanted—The 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. not only is 


discouraging new gas installations but is 
also petitioning the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission to permit the com- 
pany to refuse applications of new cus- 
tomers or requests for increased service. 
President Bruno Rahn of the Gas Light 
Co. recently reported that he had told 


an industrial firm surveying Milwa 
as a possible plant site that its de: 
for 1,400,000 cu. ft. of gas daily , 
not be supplied by his company. 
That may be why the Wis 
commission granted a conditiona 
tificate of public convenience and 1 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


© Copper—By agreement with about 
99% of the industry, OPA has estab- 
lished a schedule of maximum prices for 
most grades of brass and bronze ingot. 
Prices, which are on a delivered basis, in 
some cases reduce and in a few instances 
raise prevailing levels. Freight above 25¢ 
a cwt. may be added as may 4¢ a Ib. for 
less-than-carload shipments. 

By amendment i cule M-9-c, no one 
may manufacture or deliver eyelets or 
other shoe findings containing copper 
after Mar. 31 except on defense orders. 
For the first quarter of 1942, copper con- 
sumption must be cut to half the 1940 
rate, 


@ Aluminum—Use of aluminum is for- 
bidden, by order M-l-e, except on de- 
fense orders and for 15 specified uses in- 
cluding steel deoxidation, medical and 
chemical equipment, commercial aircraft, 
truck pistons, replacement of domestic 
or industrial equipment if the original 
equipment is turned in. 


@ Other Metals—Producers of metallic 
lead products are temporarily permitted 
by OPA to use either their Jan. 2, 1942, 
price or their Apr. 1, 1941, price plus 
0.65¢ a pound or to hold prices open 
pending issuance of a formal ceiling. 

Base price for primary slab zinc is 
formerly set at 8.25¢ (f.o.b. East St. 
Louis) for Prime Western grade under 
OPA Schedule 81. Differentials are es- 
tablished for other grades and for less- 
than-carload lots. 

Use of mercury is forbidden after 
Mar. 31 in products included on List A 
of order M-78 (including domestic ther- 
mometers), and meanwhile must be cut 
to half the 1940 rate. Manufacture of 
products on a List B may be continued 
at the 1940 rate, and all other uses must 
be cut to 80% of 1940. Defense orders 
and products required to mec* safety 
standards are exempt. 


@ Chemicals—Chemical producers are 
granted an A-3 rating (Order P-89) on re- 
pair, maintenance, and operating sup- 
plies, upon application to the Chemicals 
Branch of WPB. Ratings of A-l-a and 
A-l-c are available to repair and to avert 
breakdowns. 


@ ‘Textiles—Rayon mills have been noti- 
fied by WPB that they must: (1) allot 
4% of output to Latin American export; 
(2) increase shipments to hosiery pro- 
ducers because most nylon will be needed 


for war; (3) increase output of high- 
tenacity yarn. 

Definite ceiling prices for pulled wool 
are established by amendment of Sche- 
dule 58 generally reflecting the levels 
of Oct. 1-15. 

Use of domestically produced hemp 
seed is forbidden (Order M-82) except 
for the growing of hemp fibre or seed. 


© Sugar—By amendment of the sugar 
order (M-55), shipments to a receiver 
(wholesaler, jobber, or industrial user) 
are based on 194] usage rather than 
1940. A fixed percentage of base period 
will be established for each month; that 
for February is 80%. A receiver must 
elect to receive sugar exclusively from 
either a primary or a secondary dis- 
tributor. 

Amendment of the raw cane-sugar 
schedule (No. 16) permits sellers to re- 
ceive the price in effect either at the 
time of signing the contract or at the ar- 
rival of a vessel at quarantine. Mainland 
mills are permitted to settle with buyers 
on the basis of season average. 

Amendment of the molasses conserva- 
tion order (M-54) changes the basis of 
restrictions from monthly to quarterly 
periods and removes certain restrictions 
on feed consumers. 


© Other Foods—Green coffee prices may 
be increased, under an amendment to 
Schedule 50, to reflect increases since 
Dec. 8 in freight and in marine: and 
war-risk insurance rates provided such in- 
creases have actually been incurred. 

The fat and oils order (M-71) is 
amended to remove the three-month in- 
ventory restriction and substitute a re- 
quirement that no processor may pro-, 
duce more of his product than is re- 
quired to fill his orders and maintain a 
practicable minimum working inventory 
of finished goods. 


© Lamps—Manufacturers of incandescent 
lamps (Order L-28) must, during Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, reduce con- 
sumption of nickel to 75% of the 1940 
level and of copper and brass to 80%. 
Consumption of metal in lamps for 
Christmas tree, advertising, decorative, 


or display purposes must be cut 50%. 


@ Alcohol—Amendment of the ethyl al- 
cohol order (M-30) changes the defini- 
tion of ethyl alcohol to restrict it to in- 
dustrial alcohol, puts restrictions on a 
quarterly rather than a monthly basis, ex- 


empts defense orders and those of less 
than 54 gallons a month. 


© Cleansers and Bleachers—Price of car- 
bon tetrachloride is frozen (Schedule 79). 
Delivered prices in carload drum lots are 
established in four geographical zones at 
73¢, 80¢, 83¢, and 94¢. Ceilings apply 
only to shipments of 5 gal. or more. 

Price of oxalic acid in 100-Ib. or larger 
lots is frozen (Schedule 78) at a_ base 
price of 114¢ a Ib. (f.o.b. producer's 
shipping point). This is for carload lots 
in 290-lb. containers. 


@ Parafin—The paraffin wax schedule 
(No. 42) is amended to convert it from 
a basing-point system to a basis of f.o.b. 
seller’s shipping point. 


© Other Priority Actions—Producers of 
paperboard and other products using 
waste fibrous materials (chiefly paper and 
rags) must report weekly to WPB on 
form PD-240 as to their consumption of 


such waste. . . . No priority assistance 
will be granted for construction of air 
raid shelters. . . . Percentage of | tita- 


nium dioxide which, under M-44, must 
be set aside for allocation, is increased 
from 20% to 25%... . Producers of 
stitching and bookbinders’ wire are 
granted an A-8 rating on steel by order 
P-101. . . .. Producers using the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan may extend 
AA ratings, under an amendment to 
P-90. Ordinarily, the use of PRP pre 
cludes use of any rating other than that 
assigned on PD-25A applications. . . . 
Diphenylamine is subjected to complete 
allocation (Order M-75). . . . Pending 
adoption of distribution controls, manu- 
facturers of tire retreading equipment 
have been ordered to stop all deliveries 
except on priority ratings. 


®@ Other Price Actions—Manufacturers 
of rubber soles and heels are asked to 
consult OPA before pricing new items in 
their line. . . . Price of 44¢ a Ib. 
for the normal grade of lithopone is 
established (Schedule 80). Grade, quan- 
tity, and geographical differentials are 
included. . . . Eastern wholesale dis- 
tributors of paperboard are permitted 
by amendment of Schedule 32, to charge 
the markups prevailing Oct. 1, 1940- 


Sept. 30, 1941. ... OPA asks that 
manufacturers’ prices of gears be held to 
Oct. 15 levels. . . . Schedule 82 freezes 


prices of wire and cable at Oct. 15 levels 
with minor exceptions. 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


How many miles to a package? 


e The cheapest distance between two points is not neces- 


sarily the shortest. Our plants and offices are located 
conveniently throughout the country’s busiest areas — yes. 
But, even more important, they are placed strategically 
with an eye to the distances over which our full packaging 


service can be delivered. 


e@ For Container Corporation service is always 100%. 
Every order for paperboard or completed packages gets 
the attention of our specialists in the many angles of 
packaging. The benefits of our integrated operations 

raw materials, paper mills and package factories — apply 


to every customer. 


e Urgent war needs today take a large part of our 
production, may occasionally delay the filling of private 
orders. Our service to private customers emphasizes 
necessary conservation of materials and legitimate cost 
savings. Our packaging experts will be glad to discuss 
these factors in relation to your packaging needs. For 
now, more than ever, is the time to be sure of “the correct 
package for the job.” 


> 


Chicago, Illinois, and 22 Other Strategically Located Cities 


Corrugated and Solid-Fibre Shipping Cases 
Folding Cartons e Boxboards 
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BARCOL 
OVERDOORS 


WITH ELECTRIC OPERATORS 


WAR production plants need de-~ 
pendable equipment for maximum 
efficiency. Barcol OVERdoors are 


designed for durability and have 
proved they can give failure-free service with mini- 
mum maintenance. They fit the needs of today’s 


all-out, full-time operating schedules. Electric Door | 


Operators, with push-button or automatic controls, 
eliminate the labor and speed the work of opening 
and closing. Ask your neafby Barber-Colman rep- 
resentative today for a demonstration of the Barcol 
OVERdoor. Learn its value for your plant... . 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD - {LtLInols 


NEW PEAK FOR NATURAL GAS 


Industrial Use Sends Sales Soaring 
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sity to permit the Independent Natural 
Gas Co.’s subsidiary, Wisconsin Gas 
Transmission Co., to enter the state 
and give service. Independent Natural 
Gas is a subsidiary of the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. To qualify, Independent 
must, by Mar. 1, present evidence that 
it is able to obtain necessary materials 
to build a 918-mi. pipeline system and 
that it will be prepared to serve gas 


{ 


Have you sent 


for your copy 

of | 
“NEW ACCENTS | 
IN INDUSTRIAL | 


“There is no corporate asset any com- 
pany can have, greater than the faith 
of its customers in the inherent bene- 
fits to them of the company’s products.” 


it’s FREE! 


It’s a Mighty Helpful Booklet for | 
TODAY’S Business Paper Advertiser . 


@ 150 leading industrial advertisers 
“wrote” NEW ACCENTS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL ADVERTISING. They describe 
today’s changes in advertising objec- 
tives and state clearly, in a Blue Print 
of Action Chart, just what course they | 
propose to pursue in their business pa- 
per copy. If you are pondering the “Why 
advertise now?” and “What to say?” 
problems, write for NEW ACCENTS. 

| 


Write, on your letterhead, for your copy 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
338 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING” | 
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wholesale at city gates within 18 months 
Apparently confident that it will get the 
priorities rating for which application 
has been made, the company has al 
ready put its engineers to work develop 
ing a detailed route of the line; right-of 
way men have even started work ‘The 
area to be served includes the heavily 
industrialized southeastern quarter of 
the state, where $318,000,000 of arms 
contracts have been awarded. In fixing 
rates, the company must not reflect “any 
contribution made to utilities to com 
pensate for retirement of currently pro- 
ducing plants.” 

If Independent doesn’t qualify by 
Mar. 1, the job will likely be shunted to 
the Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of 
America, which would need to lay onl 
85 miles of line to divert part of the 
gas flow from Chicago to Milwaukee 
and which wants the job (BW —Jun.21 
’41,p25). Another obstacle appeared 
last week, when the Wisconsin Natural 
Gas Co. and the Wisconsin Coal Bu- 
reaus, Inc., petitioned the state commis 
sion for a rehearing on its order letting 
the competitive fuel enter the state 
e Survey Under Way—The Federal 
Power Commission in cooperation with 
the War Production Board is making a 
comprehensive survey designed to avert 
a serious shortage of natural gas which 
threatens certain sections of Ohio, Penn 
sylvania, and West Virginia. The nat 
ural gas consumers, especially home- 
owners, in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn 
sylvania, West Virginia, western New 
York, Michigan, Kansas, and Missouri 
have been requested to curtail consump- 
tion. Most serious shortages were said 
to be in Dayton, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
and Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo and Bing 
hamton, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; and 
Chicago, Ill. 

e Extension of Lines—The studies are 
expected to furnish dynamite to blast 
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opposition of local interests to exten- 
on of pipelines from the productive 
fields of Louisiana, Texas, and Kansas. 


An 800-mile pipeline from the Mon- | 


roe field in Louisiana to West Virginia 
being planned to make additional 


quantities of natural gas available to | 


Cleveland and vicinity. Some industrial 
plants, such as smelters and boiler com- 
panies, equipped to use both natural 
gas and oil as fuel, are arranging to use 
oil during the daytime household peaks, 
natural gas at night. 


Hostess Scarcity 


Two big airlines, after los- 
ing many girls to Army and 
Navy, no longer will insist on 
having graduate nurses. 


Two of the largest airlines, ‘TWA and 

United, this week announced that they 
are relaxing eligibility specifications for 
their stewardess applicants. Both lines 
report that, with the Army and Navy 
enrolling the cream of the crop as sec- 
ond lieutenants or the equivalent (Army 
pay is $840 plus uniforms, food, and 
lodging), graduate nurses who meet the 
rest of the requirements for an air 
transport job have been increasingly 
hard to find. 
e New Requirements—TWA, which 
employs 190 hostesses, will open its first 
traning class of beginners who lack 
nursing certificates on Mar. 2 in Kansas 
City. To enter this group, a girl must 
have one year of college credit and must 
measure up, in all other respects, to the 
previous standards. 

United, which employs 225 steward- 
esses, also will soon start a class of train- 
ees minus the nursing qualifications. 
Requirements for the new applicants 
are two years of college, good knowledge 
of English, speech, hygiene, physiology, 
sociology, and home economics. Other 
standards are unchanged—5 ft. 2 in. to 
5 ft. 5 in., 120 Ib. top, 21 to 25 years old. 
e Others Stick to Standards—Other ma- 
jor airlines report no important shifts in 
established policies. American, with 265 
stewardesses, remains on the graduate 
nurse standard as does Northwest. Penn- 
sylvania Central, which has 68 host- 
esses, has never required nursing as a 
prerequisite. 

Eastern Air Lines, employing 120 
flight stewards but not stewardesses, has 
had to replace 20% of its men in the 
last year due to calls to the armed forces. 
he rest of the total consists of men 
who have been deferred because they 
have dependents or for other reasons— 
although none have been deferred on 
occupational grounds. In naming appli- 


cants for the training classes now, East- | 
tern chooses among men in deferred | 


classifications. 
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For boring big guns! He’s adjusting a tool on a lathe made by Niles Tool Works 
Div., General Machinery Corp, The R & M Moyno Pump is standard equipment. 


eeHeM helping °° 


OOLING the cutters, sluicing the chips away . . . that’s no 

job for an ordinary pump, when extraordinary speed is 
vital. So now great gun plants use R & M Moyno Pumps to 
“high-pressure” the coolant ...and the toolbits zing ahead, 
cool as a cucumber, at record-breaking speeds! 


* R & M is helping war industry to move faster. With patented 
Moyno Pumps—valveless, self-priming, positive in displace- 
ment—to pump the “unpumpable.”’ With trigger-fast electric 
hoists and cranes that spot a load to a thistle-down landing. 
With special motors designed to the specifications of those who 
demand special performance. With precision-built ventilating 
and “regular” fans that energy-condition the air in shops 
and offices. 


* We’re busy with war jobs... busy’s no name for it. But our 
expert engineers and representatives are ready to help you find 
the solution to your speed-up problem. Write us. The address, 
since 1878, is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
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Not “how bhig?”... 


. . . That’s the big news about the Army’s huge bomber plants which 
combine steel and Fiberglas” in a new-type construction 
and set new performance standards . . . ' 


N January Ist, this vear, two new 
Q) bomber plants were nearly completed. 
One at Tulsa, Oklahoma. The other at 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

They are two of the largest bomber 
plants in the world . . . housing two of the 
largest unobstructed floor areas ever built. 

But the almost unbelievable hugeness 
of these two plants, each nearly a mile 
long. is only part of this unusual story. 

For these bomber plants, specifications 
never before required were set up. Spe- 
cifications drawn to quiet the shut-in noise 
for men busy with hundreds of riveters, 
rumbling cranes, stamping and drill presses. 
Specifications to muffle the din of metal on 
metal, and to provide the mammoth snug- 
ness of a controlled climate and uniform 
lighting. The problem had to be solved, 


But previously known types of construc- 
tion could not meet the specifications. 
And yet they were met! With engineering 
imagination . and the use of two im- 
portant basic materials of known per- 
formance—steel and Fiberglas. 

The marriage of these two basic mate- 
rials produces a roof construction and a 
wall construction, each of which combines 
noise reduction, light reflection, and ther- 
mal insulation in one unit. Simple as this 
may appear, this combination of steel and 
Fiberglas opens up a whole new field of 
building practice. 

Besidesreducing pent-upreverberations, 
this new-type construction provides side 
walls and roofs that are shatter-resistant, 
non-combustible, and enduring. In addi- 
tion, it gives a highly efficient insulation 


ut “how 


that will keep heating expense in winter 


and cooling expense in summer at a mini 
mum. Otherwise the cost of operating the 
air-conditioning systems in these huge 
plants would be out of sight. 

This construction gives the complet 
controlled conditions inside these plants 
. even temperature and humidity 
high light-reflecting interior surfaces 
to provide ideal working surroundings 
high-speed production and precision man- 

ufacture. 


for 


Controlled conditions are also necessary 
to protect costly materials and sensitive 
instruments in storage and assembly 


Fiberglas and steel lick these tough re- 


quirements . . . they do more! They give 
the “‘plusses” of unusually light weight 
ease of handling on the premises . . . and 


very long life. 

You’re probably not interested in 
bomber plants nearly a mile long, 
your defense contracts may call for smaller 
plant units . . . where complete or sem! 
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mtrolled conditions will aid in making 
very man-hour count. Perhaps this new- 
ype construction can give these plant 
nits to you cheaper . . . quicker. For it 

jlires a minimum of materials, using 
bach at its maximum efficiency. 

You may not be interested in plant con- 
ruction at all, but the ability of Fiberglas 
}improve other products can still be 
ipful to you . . . if, for example, you are 
naker of plastics, the high tensile strength 

d moisture resistance of Fiberglas in- 
kate its value as a re-enforcing material. 

And for the same reason—among others 

Fiberglas and rubber . . . or Fiberglas 

d common textile fibers—can result in 

w and better ways of making many 
tings, 

We urge you to look into Fiberglas as a 
bmponent of thermal, electrical, acousti- 
hl, and plastic products. Fiberglas itself 
made from materials which are available 
unlimited quantities right here in con- 
wuental United States. Let us give you 


as it huilt?”... 


and your research staff the benefits of our 
basic experience with Fiberglas and its 
properties. 

Remember: Fiberglas is pure glass in 
fiber form .. . springy . . . processed into 
blankets, thread, yarn, bonded sheets, 
semirigid boards. As a proved basic mate- 
rial it is now playing a vitally important 
part in the production, maintenance, and 
operation of planes, tanks, warships, and 
armored cars out on the firing line. For 
further information write: Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Can- 
ada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, On- 
taro. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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WALL OF STEEL AND FIBERGLAS desivn« 
The Austin Company. View shows Trus 
nel sections and interior Fibergla 
in place in upper sections and 

semirigid Fiberglas insulating boar 


DETAIL OF WALL SECTION. “A” —Exter 

“B” —L-inch-thick semirigid Fiberg 

sulation. “C’’—Vapor barrier paper D 
sheet steel channel section. “‘! t-inch | 
wool compressed to 8-inch thicknes 

lation and noise reduction. “F"’ —Th | 
tainer Mat provideslight-reflecting, rep 


Ruut CONSTRUCTION. Above you see! 


pletion. Workmen are unrolling | 


These in turn are covered by Truscon Fer 
deck, Fiberglas roof-deck insulation, and { 
waterproof roof material 


DETAIL OF ABOVE. “A” 


on 
Tar and grave 


ing surface. “B’’—Heavy, lapped tar pape 
13]16-inch-thick, semirigid Fiberglas roof-ce 
tion. “D"—Vapor barrier paper I I 


Steeldeck. “F’’—3-inch thickness of Fiber 

with dead air space above for thermal! in 

noise reduction. “G’’— Thin, Fiberglas Ret 

for light reflection, held in place by metal lath. Pro 
vides a repaintable surface 


THEY FLY THE WEATHER 
...WE MAKE IT! 


Pilots must take the weather as it comes. But 
builders of airplanes and other war materials 
needn’t let factory weather limit output. For 
we make ideal weather for any industrial process 
... and the improvement soon pays for itself. 


Must you hold finishing operations to close 
tolerances? Uniform temperature will speed your 
precision work and minimize rejects! Is rust or 
corrosion a problem? Humidity control will lick 
it! Does air-borne dust plague you? Again, air 
conditioning is your solution! 


No two plants have identical air condition- 
ing problems. And usually a plant’s various 
departments differ in their weather needs. So 
your installation should be tailor-made for you. 
That usually means decentralized units, rather 
than a central system. Advantages: (1) opti- 
mum weather for every department; (2) maxi- 
mum flexibility; (3) minimum operating cost; 
(4) localization of shutdown should a unit be 
damaged; (5) quick, easy installation. 


When you plan air conditioning, the counsel 
of a locally experienced expert may help you 
avoid costly mistakes. You'll find the ideal 
collaborator in your resident Fairbanks-Morse 
engineer. His judgment is bias-free, thanks to 
the completeness of the F-M line. To meet him, 
simply write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
B131, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches 
and service stations throughout the United 


States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Air Conditioners 
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World-Planning 


Effort to speed flow of 
materials by lowering tariffs is 
forerunner of gigantic program 
to equip the United Nations. 


Sometime around the end of Febru- 
ary, Washington is going to reveal the 
details of momentous new behind-the- 
scenes plans to rationalize the war pro- 
duction program of the United Nations. 

A few hints of what’s under consid- 
eration have leaked out. In December, 
the President requested Milo Perkins, 
as head of the American committee set 
up to speed the industrial integration 
of the United States and Canada, to 
look into the possibility of removing 
our tariffs on imports of war supplies 
from the Dominion. Despite all the 
false reports, that’s as far as that idea 
has gone—yet. 


Overtures Made at Rio 


At the recent Rio de Janeiro confer- 
ence, the United States delegation sug- 
gested the same tariff scheme to the 
Latin American nations. But that, too, 
has brought no results to date. Actu- 
ally, the President has no authority 
under present laws to do anything more 


| than reduce duties up to 50% in the 


| reciprocal trade program. 


Despite the glamor attached to long 
reports about the number of ships, 
planes, and tanks that this country must 
build in the next two years, the topic 
that the President and Mr. Churchill 
talked about more than any other dur- 
ing their historic meeting last month 
was raw materials. 

The President’s startling revelations 
in his speech on the state of the union 
as to the amount of key equipment 
needed to fight the war were based on 
minimum requirements compared with 
estimated Axis equipment in hand now 
or that can be produced on available 
raw materials in existing factories. 


War Imperils Supply Sources 


But even as he spoke, the President 
knew that important new supplies of 
iron ore, chromium, manganese, and oil 
were falling into Japanese hands and 
that Britain was suddenly threatened 
with the loss of her tin mines at a time 
when warehouse stocks were smaller 
than in the United States, and of her 
rubber plantations when she had almost 
no stockpiles at home. 

That is why the job handed to the 
Joint Raw Materials Board may prove 


| to be the most important job in the vast 


se 


new war supply program. It is 
William Batt and Sir Clive Bailli 
their colleagues to estimate all t!) 1, 
materials to feed, clothe, and equ.» th 
United Nations for the duratign. 

From the Army, they need est 
of the uniforms and blankets, th 
per for shells, the aluminum for 
and the oil for transport. 

From the Navy, there are, besids 4 
the general equipment, the demanc fo; 
a new shipbuilding program which in 
the last week was boosted anvthe; 
$26,000,000,000. 

Leon Henderson must estimate iin 
mum demands for food and clothing fo; 
the civilian population. How far can 
they be reduced? What lines can } 
cut out? 


Lend-Lease Demands Increase 


To these factors must be added the 
soaring list of lend-lease requirements 
Russia, after losing the Ukraine, wants 
sugar, wheat, wool, and leather for the 
army and the civilian population. But 
the Russians also want tanks, some 
plane parts, aluminum, and machine; 
China, generally, will feed and clothe 
itself but it needs medicines, a fev 
food concentrates, and all of the fighting 
equipment it can get. And, eventually, 
France and the other occupied countries 
will need food, clothing, and fuel. 

These are the elements which line up 
on one side of the ledger that the Batt 
Baillieu Board is preparing. On_ the 
other must be the required raw mate 
rials and the plans to draw them from 
any of the United Nations that can 
supply them. 


What Tariff Issue Means 

It’s here that hints like the tan 
issue indicate how Washington is tn 
ing to solve the problem. If tariff 
essential items can be removed, cach 
country can intensify output on the 
lines it produces most economicall) 
Canada might produce more nonferrous 
metals and less steel. Peru could con 
centrate on filling the gap in the sugar 
and long-staple cotton supply. Brazil's 
manganese could be mined for the 
United Nations as a whole. 

Bold moves are ahead. There can be 
no long delays in getting plans in opera 
tion. Jesse Jones’ solid (for peace- 
time) business acumen in acquiring raw 
materials must give way to speedier 
action. Nelson’s dictum, “Produce the 
goods now and settle the costs later,” 
is going to show up in cross-border as 
well as domestic operations. Thi 
what’s behind the plans to rationalize 
the United Nations’ program and re 
vamp the over-all headquarters setup 1 
Washington. 
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Pooling on Planes 


Order from U.S. Navy 
for bombers gives Canada first 
intimate glimpse of how war 
output coordination will work. 


OTTAWA—Canadians are beginning 


this week to understand what the new 
pooling arrangements with the United 
Nations are going to mean. 
e Plane Order a Starter—Within the 
last week Washington has placed a big 
order for Navy bombers with the Cana- 
dian Car Foundry Co., which a day 
later advertised in Canadian newspapers 
that it had “seven great plants providing 
the most complete facilities for aircraft 
production in North America.” 
Executives who have sat in on some 
of the conferences held since the Roose- 
velt-Churchill meeting a month ago 
declare that big-scale production pooling 
is just getting under way. Canadian 
manufacturers expect further large o1 
ders from Washington for gun barrels, 
shells, chemicals, and ships, and believe 


that in return big Canadian orders for | 


plane engines, heavy bombers, and tanks 
will be placed in the United States. 

@ Quick Action on Sugar—Economic co- 
ordination with Washington isn’t con- 
fined to production. Ottawa had no offi- 
cial warning from Washington that 
sugar rationing was imminent until the 


news appeared in the press on Sunday. | 
Price Administrator Donald Gordon an- | 
nounced over a national radio hookup | 


that sugar rationing would begin in 
Canada the next day. 

Price control is working satisfactorily 
in Canada after a trial of two months, 
Prices are gradually working down to 
country-wide uniformity. Outstanding 
example is tea, where there was a price 
differential of 5¢ a pound between the 
eastern and western provinces. ‘This 


adjustment was a forerunner to a gen- | 


eral ruling by the Price Administrator 
that retailers whose base period prices 
were abnormally low may raise their 
prices to the general neighborhood level. 
They do it through their wholesale sup 
pliers who take up each case with the 
appropriate officials. 

@ Standardization Sought—Within the 
last few weeks Canada’s price-control 
authorities have begun to run into 
trouble caused by a lack of standardiza 
tion of products. The problem arose 
because of the difficulty of fixing prices 
equitably on the wide range of styles 
and qualities of products that exist in 
the country, and because of the lack 
of uniformity of packages. it is the same 


problem that the British encountered | 


when they first introduced price con- 
trols and instituted rationing (BW— 
Jan.31°42,p34). 

But Canada’s Price Control Adminis 
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Elmer Hooper (pronounced Huppah) 
was no soldier, but a slow-moving 
Down-easter, and brine ran in his veins. 
Sailor, philosopher, and boat- builder 
extraordinary, Elmer shaped a mean 
transom, poked a neat splice... an’ 
took his time a-doin’ it! 


Then suddenly Elmer's yard and his 
whole easy-going world turned turtle! 
Hitler’s hordes had outflanked the 
famous Maginot, overrun France, were 
making a pass at John Bull. “Nex’ 
thing y’ know,” snaps Elmer, ‘‘they’ll 
be a steamin’ up this y’re crick.” 


So Elmer and hundreds of other boat 
builders went to work . . . for Uncle 
Sam. So, too, did builders of tugs, 
work boats, snappy cruisers, and speedy 
runabouts. 


me Nh 


A famous builder of work boats now 
makes landing boats . . . another, 
amphibian tractors . . . a row-boat con 
cern builds assault boats! Bomb target 
boats... Air Corps rescue boats 

sub chasers . . . Coast Guard cutters 
... aircraft tenders . . . repair boats 

already many thousand small craft are 
built or under construction, and moré¢ 


coming! 


For this great turnabout of the pleasure 
boat industry give credit to builders 

independent naval architects, designers 
anc manufacturers of improved power 
plants, makers of modern, molded ply 

wood and others. Also to Mone! the 
rugged, corrosion-resistant ‘‘seagoin 
metal.”’ Used for propeller shafts, rud 

der stocks, fastenings, strut and reel 
bolts, engine bed bolts, hoisting pads 
and shackles, galley equipment and 
trim and the like, this and other Inco 
Nickel Alloys are thus contributing 
toward Victory. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC 
67 Wall Street . New York, N.Y 


In war or peace a rugged, enduring 
material for shafts, muff coupling 
struts, fastenings, etc. 15 seagoin’ Monel 


MOREL ° NICKEL - INCONEL - “P’*MONEL > “S“MAONEL * “K’ MONEL * “Z’'NICKEL * “KR MONEL 
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tration is tackling the problem in an 
altogether practical way. From the be- 
ginning of the control program on Dec. 
1, the Gordon Board has been strongly 
urging standardization of styles and 
models to relieve pressure on profits 
and to enable manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to overcome the squeeze, and 
they have told executives as much. But 
so far manufacturers have been reluc- 
tant to abandon long-advertised trade 
marks and popular models in favor of 
some “utility” model which the entire 
trade will turn out according to a stand- 
ardized pattern. Control authorities in- 
sist that pressure will be used soon 
unless some steps in this direction are 
taken voluntarily. 

¢ Concentration May Come—There is 
no talk yet of forcing consumer indus- 
tries to “concentrate” their gradually- 
curtailed output in a few of the most 
efficient plants and turn over to the 
government the labor, raw materials, 


and factory space in the remaining 


plants for conversion to war production. 
But Canadians are thoroughly familiar 
with British experience along these lines 
(BW—Dec. 20’41,p30), and are pre- 
pared to try it if the United States sets 
the pace as a part of its vigorous new 
program to speed war production. 


Mexican Oil Deal? 


Court ruling seems to pave 
way for ending four-year-old 
expropriation fight. Both gov- 
ernments set to act. 


Things are shaping up for the set- 
tlement of the four-year-old Mexican 
oil controversy. Quietly, last week, the 
Mexican Supreme Court handed down 
a decision holding that oil companies 
are entitled to subsoil rights in oil con- 
cessions acquired before the adoption 
of the Mexican Constitution in 1917. 
@ Precedent?—Neither Washington nor 
Mexico City has revealed yet whether 
the case involved can be taken as a 
criterion for similar action in the cases 
of the 13 American oil companies whose 
properties were expropriated Mar. 18, 
1938. In all of these cases, the Mexican 
Supreme Court ruled that the com- 
panies were entitled to no subsoil 
rights, and the Mexican government in 
subsequent settlement negotiations has 
refused to offer indemnity for more 
than the surface installations (BW— 
Nov.29°41,p22). 

What has aroused special interest in 
last week’s Supreme Court decision is 
the growing belief that both Washing- 
ton and Mexico City intend to make 
the most of the present wartime con- 
fusion to clear up this old controversy. 

Demand for Mexican oil is growing. 
But without United States equipment 
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END OF A FEUD 


Almost the last business before the 
Inter-American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro was the settling of the 125- 


year-old frontier dispute between Peru 
and Ecuador. Foreign Minister Julio 
Tobar Donoso (left) signed the agree- 
ment for Ecuador, and Foreign Min- 
ister Alfredo Sole y Muro for Peru. 


and, probably, technicians, Mexico can- 
not profit from expanded output. 

@ Loan May Be Involved—Washington, 
on the other hand, is anxious to clear 
up its differences with Mexico in order 
to work out an effective defense pro- 
tam. If Mexico’s price is a loan which 
will allow payment of a reasonable in- 
demnification to the oil companies, 
now may be a good time to allow it. 

It is no mere coincidence that Bo- 
livia agreed last week—a few days after 
receiving a $25,000,000 credit from the 
Export-Import Bank—to pay the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey $1,000,000 
settling Standard’s six-year-old expro- 
priation claims. 

But until Mexico makes it plain that 
last week’s little-publicized court ruling 
is a bid for a settlement which can be 
handled quietly, without too much loss 
of face either by the Mexican govern- 
ment or by the oil companies, there can 
be no certainty that it is a sign that the 
case will soon be settled. 


TIGHTER TRADE CONTROLS 


Watch for a rapid tightening of gov- 
ernment controls over trade with Latin 
America. 

All United States exports are already 
licensed. All shipping space is subject 
to allocation by the Maritime Commnis- 
sion. All exports are tacitly controlled 
under the domestic price ceilings plus 
a fixed scale of export costs—soon to be 


announced. Brazil has taken the lead in 
picking up the controls where Wash- 
ington leayes off. Beginning as soon as 
the organizational machinery can be 
set up, the Rio de Janeiro government 
will demand that all Brazilian importers 
obtain import licenses at Rio when 
they want United States goods. Rio, in 
turn, will apply to Washington through 
the Brazilian Consulates for the te- 
Pays export licenses. This completes 
the circle of foreign trade control be- 
tween Brazil and the United States and 
sets the stage for the program of bitter 
economic warfare which Washington is 
preparing to launch against the Axis 
in Latin-America (BW—Nov.1’41,p60). 


NO QUININE SHORTAGE 


Although almost all of the world’s 
supply of quinine comes from the Neth- 
erlands East Indies, there will be no 
shortage of the ae in the United 
States unless the war lasts much longer 
than expected. Stocks in the hands 
of druggists are estimated to equal at 
least two years’ supply. In addition, 
some synthetic quinine is now pro- 
duced. 

Practically all of the world’s quinine 
for years has come from 37,500 acres 
of cinchona plantations in Java and 
Sumatra, though the cinchona tree is 
a native of South America. Quinine 
was first introduced to the Spaniards 
by Peruvian Indians nearly 300 years 
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...and it must not be sabotaged! From the vast and 
fertile acres of America must come the greatest pro 
duction of food in history to serve our people at war 


Before it reaches the fighting men who will ham- 
mer out the victory...the workers who provide the 
arms...and civilians’ families here and among the United Nations, a 
great proportion of that food requires refrigeration to keep it whole- 

some, to prevent its loss through spoilage. 


So, Secretary of Agriculture Wickard headlined the vital service of com- 
mercial refrigeration when he put food near the top of the list in democ- 
racy’s arsenal of weapons. Refrigeration on trucks, trains and ships, in 

warehouses, stores and markets, must be on guard, day and night, to 
prevent sabotage to our food supply by waste and spoilage. 


Through years of peace, Penn has supplied a complete line of auto- 
matic controls which by their efficiency, dependability and adaptability 


have won a place of outstanding leadership for this company in the 
commercial refrigeration industry. 


We recognize the responsibility of such leadership during the emer- 
gency of war. Our resources, naturally, must be devoted first to the 
direct requirements of the fighting forces. But, we shall do our utmost 
to supply Penn refrigeration controls to manufacturers and service men, 
and with the least possible delay. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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SOLVE YOUR RAW MATERIAL PROBLEMS! 


PLYWOOD 


“The Material of 1000 Uses"* 


AETNA 
“The Perfect Source—__—. 
Immediate Warehouse Shipments 
and Prompt Mill Shipments’’ 
AETNA PLYWOOD & VENEER 
1729 Elston Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


ago, but it was not until 200 years later 
that the British and Dutch suddenly 
became interested in the drug which 
they heard would help them combat 
malaria. After long delay, the Dutch ac- 
quired a pound of cinchona seeds and 
from them grew 12,000 seedlings at 
an experimental station in Java. From 
these trees the Dutch developed their 
quinine monopoly. 

In the last few years the British have 
started small cinchona plantations in 
Jamaica, and the United States in 
Puerto Rico. But conditions in Brazil 
are considered more suitable for large- 
scale cultivation than in any other 
place in this hemisphere. 


FLYING TOO. 


Forging lubricants containing ‘dag’ 


’ 


colloidal graphite are helping to set 


new records in the production of 


shells 


“Dag” colloidal graphite 


increases die and mandrel life, reduces 


sticking and improves the finish. 
Send for bulletin number I130U and 


be sure to ask for the name of your 


local supplier. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 


Port Huron 
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Michigan 


MARKETING 
One for All and-— 


Unified council is formed 
by three major branches of the 
advertising industry to act as 
liaison with Washington. 


In the past, whenever the gover 
ment wanted to deal with the adv 
tising industry, it had to deal wit 
piecemeal groups—radio, newspapc: 
agencies, advertisers, and all the oth: 
horizontal subdivisions of the trad 
Admittedly, this system of separat 
treatment not only occasioned a lot 
waste motion, but also aggravated th 
lack of continuity, overlap in defen 
bond and salvage campaigns, etc. 

Now the three major branches of th 
advertising industry—represented by th 
Assn. of National Advertisers, th 
American Assn. of Advertising Agencic 
and various media groups—are settin; 
up a vertical Advertising Council to act 
as liaison with Washington. 

e@ Nelson Supports Idea—Tentatively 
planned at the joint convention of th 
A.N.A. and A.A.A.A, last fall (BW 
Nov.22’41,p44), the idea got its fina 
impetus when Donald Nelson, War Pro 
duction Board chief, requested that a 
unified council be organized. 

Although not complete as to mem 
bership, and still subject to parliamen 
tary action by some cooperating groups, 
the council shapes up as follows: Cheste: 
J. La Roche (chairman of the board of 
Young & Rubicam), chairman; Paul B 
West (A.N.A. president), secretary; 
Frederic R. Gamble (A.A.A.A. manag 
ing director), assistant to the chairman; 
William C. Chandler (member of the 
Scripps-Howard executive committee), 
newspaper representative; Albert E. 
Winger (Crowell-Collier executive vice 
president), magazine representative; 


, Paul W. Kesten (Columbia Broadcast- 


ing System vice-president and director), 
radio representative. 
@ Advertisers’ Representatives—Adver- 
tisers are represented by H. W. Roden, 
president and general manager of Harold 
Clapp, Inc.; A. O. Buckingham, vice- 
president of Cluett, Peabody & Co.; 
and Harold B. Thomas, president of the 
Centaur Co. Advertising agency repre- 
sentatives are Chester J. La Roche; Ar- 
thur H. Kudner, president of Arthur 
Kudner, Inc.; and James W. Young, se- 
nior consultant for J. Walter Thompson. 
For a starter, the council will prob- 
ably attempt to disentangle the huge 
overlap in requests for free advertising 
from the various government agencies 
(but there won’t be any attempt to re- 
duce the total quantity). The experience 
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of the industry will be invoked to lend 
sreater continuity, effectiveness, and 
better timing to government campaigns. 
e Range of Activities—While the origi- 
nal purpose of the council did not 
formally cover such functions as copy 
cuidance (BW —Jan.24'42,p48) or the 
allocation of paid-for government cam- 
paigns, it is not unlikely that these, too, 
might be handled if the occasion arises. 
On the other hand, the council—when 
formally inducted into its job—will un- 
doubtedly make it plain that its task is 
liaison work, not salesmanship. 


A Blow to Radio 


Freezing order by FCC 


and priorities planned by DCB 
bring broadcasting construction 
to a dead end for duration. 


Two billion dollars’ worth of military 

orders, tucked in the bursting files of ra 
dio manufacturing plants, have brought 
broadcasting construction to a wartime 
dead end. With war material getting 
right of way, plants are unable to meet 
broadcast outlets’ demand for trans 
mitters, tubes and other equipment. 
e Action by Commission—Facing this 
situation, the Federal Communications 
Commission has frozen all broadcast as- 
signments. The action was taken as a 
prelude to formal issuance of priority 
orders by the War Production Board 
The Nelson agency was to receive priori 
ties recommendations from the Defense 
Communications Board, headed by 
FCC Chairman James Lawrence Fly. 

Permits now outstanding for installa- 
tion of station equipment will be hon 
ored under priority ratings already 
assigned. Some 150 of these are in vari- 
ous stages of completion, and can be in- 
stalled provided the stations have made 
substantial progress or have the equip 
ment on order. Future equipment grants 
will take care of maintenance but new 
stations will be granted only in areas 
where there is no primary signal avail- 
able to listeners. 

With these strictly limited excep- 
tions, the FCC order means that there 
will be no further grants for the con- 
struction of new standard broadcast 
stations and that no changes in exist- 
ing standard broadcast transmitting 
facilities will be permitted while the 
emergency lasts. 

e Worst Jolt to Date—This freezing or- 
der comes as the greatest single wartime 
blow dealt the broadcast industry. Cen- 
sorship restrictions have been taken in 
their stride, though the adjustment has 
not been easy. Sorest spot in the indus- 
try is the ban on “open-mike” broad- 
casts, such as man-in-the-street or air- 
port interviews. 
Broadcasters ban 


appealed _ this 
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OUTSIDE...24-hour-nights 


few industrial West Coast is 
blacking-out. Strategic plants 
in the east are reported ready to 
follow suit. How far will the 
blackout go? 

Plants that were perfectly 
geared to natural daylight must 
now operate on 24-hour nights. 
What about precision work? 
What about inspection? What 
about preferred “window-side” 
locations? 

The brush is blacking-out all 
natural daylight. 

Whether the blackout ever 
hits you or not—don’t make your 
men work by moonlight. Install 
MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 


Has the blackout hit your 


plant? Be prepared. Insure 
yourself 24-hour working 
daylight, 50 foot candles or 
better a MILLER Con- 


tinuous Wireway Fluorescent 


with 


Lighting System 


Feb. 7th—7,848 hours to 
go in 1942. Men, make 
the most of them! 


FOOT CANDLER in your factory 
areas now. Match their perform- 
ance with MILLER TROFFERS for 
your office and drafting room. 
Insure yourself 50 foot candles 
or better of man-made working 
daylight, 24 hours a day. Wire 
for details. (Representatives in 
principal cities. ) 
Get these 5 MILLER 
Fluorescent Lighting Benefits 


HIGHER ILLUMINATION .. . 50 to 100 foot 
candles—with uniform light distribution. 

30 TO 50% LOWER INSTALLATION COSTS 
. . » Make war production dollars go further. 
FASTER INSTALLATION... Steps up building 
schedules—plants get into production quicker. 
SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE... Fasy-to-clean, 
removable gmncer tee meg reflectors — save 
man-hours for production. 

ALLOWANCE FOR FUTURE LIGHTING NEEDS 
. . . illumination can be increased 45% with 
out new fixtures—lower obsolescence. 
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INDUSTRIA 
COMPRESSORS 


Breakvowns of air equip- 
ment are costly—wasting man- 
hours that can never be regained. 
When you buy an Air Compressor 
you should know where you are 
going to get service. Replace 
your old worn-out unit with a 
Wayne, backed by a Nation-wide 
direct factory service organiza- 
tion—then you'll know. We sell 
direct to you ... and guarantee 
performance! 


Ask for a Wayne Compressor 
Engineer and get the facts on the 
new Wayne Auxiliary Unit Plan. 
It may save you money and help 
you get greater production for 
Defense at lower cost. There's 
no obligation incurred. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


PHILADELPHIA (Income Index— 
136.2; Month Ago—134.1; Year Ago— 
118.8)—Income trends in the Philadel- 
phia industrial area continue to run 
above (1) the nation and (2) the rest of 
this Reserve district. Not only is ship- 
building employment here and in Cam- 
den, Chester, and Wilmington growing 
by several thousand monthly, but a new 
shipyard, to employ 15,000, is under dis- 
cussion. Armor-plate capacity at Coates- 
ville is being expanded; radio production, 


z 
os 
! : 
\ 


37,023 sq. mi. pop. 7,777,910 


CHICAGO (Income Index—143.7; 
Month Ago—141.9; Year Ago—124.0)— 
Auto Czar Kanzler’s prophecy that in 
perhaps a year’s time the industry will 
employ 50% to 100% more workers 
than at the 1941 peacetime peak is the 
tipoff to future income prospects in this 
Reserve district generally and in Detroit 
and other auto centers specifically. 

Right now—during conversion—pay- 
rolls and retail sales are tending to sag. 
But there are exceptions to the rule—for 
example, South Bend and Fort Wayne, 
Ind., where armament is already “big 
business,” and Davenport-Rock Island 
Moline, which has just added an $80,- 
000,000 tank order to its war work; and 
new plant-site towns in Iowa, Indiana, 
and the Chicago industrial area, are out- 
standing (BW—Dec.6’41,p90). 

Despite limited plant expansion, Mil- 
waukee’s factory payrolls have doubled 
since 1939, on production of cranes, 
tools, and other machinery, and parts for 


SAN FRANCISCO (Income Index— 
154.5; Month Ago—153.2; Year Ago— 
126.1)—Spurred by armament, twelfth 
district factory employment bids fair to 
reach the 1,000,000 mark this year, dou- 
ble the number in 1939 (BW —Oct. 
11’°41,p54). Some 100,000 are now em- 
ployed in shipbuilding, the district's fast- 
est-growing industry, and as work acccle- 
rates on nearly 1,000 vessels at more 
than 100 ways, the total may approach 
200,000. A new eight-way yard at Van- 


largely on military orders, is at a recor 
high, and foundry, electrical-equipme: 
locomotive, aircraft, and ordnance ope 
ations are accelerating. But the anthi 
cite region around Scranton, Wilk 
Barre, and Pottsville has been laggar 
Hard-coal output has receded to year-ag 
levels; payrolls in consumer-goods lin 
have been “slow.”” The result has been 
migration of workers to other sectio: 
(BW—Dec.6’41,p90), and agitation h 
developed for federal arms plants to en 
ploy at least 15,000 workers. 

Sales prospects elsewhere run from ex 
treme to extreme. Tank-making Berwick 
and engine-making Williamsport a1 
booming, whereas steel payrolls in John 
town are little higher than in 1941. In 
come gains in Allentown-Bethlehem 
Lancaster-York, and Harrisburg-Stcelto1 
run about average, but in Reading, ho 
iery manufacturers now face a probabl 
WPB ban on nylon, on top of the los 
of silk yarn (page 40). 


tanks, rifles, bombs, etc. Indeed, salk 
gains in 194] were outstanding not onl; 
there and in nearby Kenosha, Racinc 
and Manitowoc, but also in Wisconsin 
dairying sections. 

With lend-lease emphasis on cheese 
farm income in this cheese-making statc 
increased 35% last year, as against gains 
of 25% for the nation and the district 
Rural markets in Iowa, Illinois, and In- 
diana, as well as Wisconsin, are now un 
usually promising. 


190,446 sq. mi. pop. 19,406,389 


couver will lift peak Portland area arms 
workers to upwards of 30,000. 

Although future aircraft plants may be 
located inland for strategic reasons, ex- 
pansion already scheduled will continue 
to boost payrolls. In the past 18 months, 
100,000 workers have been hired at Bur 
bank, Long Beach, Santa Monica, and 
other Los Angeles “aircraft suburbs,” 
20,000 each at Seattle and San Diego. 

New steel, aluminum, and magnesium 
plants, and accelerated copper and other 
nonferrous metal mining also will add to 
payrolls. Government demand for lum- 
ber and petroleum is soaring, and motion 
picture activity runs high. District can- 
ners last year packed 30% more fruits 
and vegetables, contributing to better- 
than-average farm income gains in most 
sections. Total agricultural — receipts 
reached nearly $1,500,000,000, an all- 
time high, and 1942 prospects, lifted by 
“food for freedom” needs, are better 
than the nation’s. 
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through their new industry liaison in 
Washington, John Shepard 3d, presi- 
dent of the Yankee and Colonial net- 
works in New England. J. Harold Ryan, 
Assistant Director of Censorship for 
Broadcasting, denied the appeal on the 
round that “‘there is too much at stake 
both for the country and for the broad- 
casting industry to run even the slight- 
est risk.” 


Elmer Goes to War 


The great sizzleman finds 
great shortcomings in our sales- 
manship, and he has some 
advice for Uncle Sam, too. 


The feats of Elmer Wheeler as a 

counsel in salesmanship have been duly 
recorded by popular magazines. His 
Tested Selling Institute, New York, 
shows clients the art of “selling the 
sizzle instead of the steak.” It was he 
who taught Abraham & Straus soda 
jerkers to lure malted milk customers 
with “One or two eggs today?” instead 
of the unprofitable, “Wanna egg in it?” 
His phrase, “They won't roll,” sold 
30,000,000 square clothespins. 
e Wartime Problems—But Wheeler ad- 
mits that he was merely substituting 
sizzlemanship for salesmanship under 
peacetime conditions. War provoked an 
entirely new set of problems and 
Wheeler is now adjusting his famous 
formula to the shift. Recently he came 
back from Canada where he spoke to 
sales and advertising clubs, and coached 
staffs of the ‘T. Eaton department store 
chain. 

A sentence that sold many helmets 
to boys was: ““They’re the kind real war 
aviators wear.” The theme clicked, too, 
when applied to other merchandise for 
children. 

Another Wheeler idea will appeal to 
retailers who are worried about getting 
tires for delivery trucks. Boys and girls 
like to take home packages if the sug- 
gestion is properly implanted by the 
salesman. (Stern Bros., New York de- 
partment store, is supposed to have 
saved $6,000 in six months by inducing 
customers to tote their own packages.) 
A sure-fire impulse carrier is the phrase, 
“Like to let daddy see your new suit 
tonight, Johnny?” 
¢ Proper’ Approach — “Some salesmen 
have fallen into the bad habit of talking 
war with customers,” Wheeler adds. 
“They'll say, ‘Aren’t the headlines ter- 
tible today?’ Or, ‘It looks like the 
British are going to lose Singapore.’ 
That depresses your prospect. Gets your 
mind off the thing you wanted to buy 
or makes you think you'd better not 
buy anything.” 

Then there is the matter of quoting 
prices with taxes added. After selling 
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Meet DOUBLE EDDY” 


* 
Symbolizing the harnessed power 
f the double eddy current. an ex- 
e advantage of the Buell (van 
Tongeren) Dust Recovery System 


MISCHIEF-MAKER 
FOR EVERYONE BUT BUELL 


“Double Eddy” is the little- 
man -who-saves-you-money on 
dust recovery. He works exclu- 
sively for Buell — and, on Buell 
equipment, has proved his abil- 
ity as a dust recovery man all 
over the world, in every indus- 
try where dust is a problem. 
The double eddy (an air cur- 
rent phenomenon present in all 
cyclone-type dust collectors) is 
a mischief-maker for everyone 
but Buell—causing trouble, 
cutting down efficiency. The 
reason? No one but Buell can use 
the van Tongeren Cyclone! This 
patented system embodies the 
only known method of harness- 


ing the energy of the double eddy 
current to increase collection 
efficiency on all dust sizes. 


For the complete story of “Double Eddy”, 
send for our 24-page 
“Bulletin B-2, Dust in Industry”. 


BUELL’'S 6 PLUSES 


These are the plus advantages that 
give Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Recov- 
ery Systems outstanding superiority... 

+ High Recovery Efficiency 

— Low First Cost 

Low Maintenance 

< Long Life 

+ Unlimited Capacity 


Fractional Efficiency 
Performance Guarantees 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 


60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


CONSULT suew. FUE in DUST RECOV 
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Jet's stick 
Rar al 


And what are they? 
Most people would put 
planes, ships, and soldiers 
first. Equally important 
are food, munitions, hous- 
ing. Clothing, hospitaliza- 
tion, manufacturing, and 
transportation are vital. 


To aid in supplying 
even half of these essen- 
tials would be a privilege 
to any firm. It happens that Frick 
refrigerating, icemaking, or air condi- 
tioning equipment is used 
in all of them. 


The Glenn L. Martin 
airplane plant has 19 
Frick machines. Hundreds 
more are at work on 
Navy and merchant ships, 
and in Army canton- 
ments. Frick refrigeration 
has played an indispens- 
able part in the food 
industries for 60 years. 
Explosives, guns, and tanks are made 
or tested with Frick equipment. 


SOI yy 


The great new War Dept. Building, 
among thousands of others, uses Frick 
air conditioning. Rayon plants, hos- 
pitals, chemical factories, machine tool 
builders, gasoline refineries, refriger- 
ated trucks and others—too many to 
mention — all prefer the Frick trade- 
mark on their cooling system. 


Yours for essential cooling services. 


PENOABLE & 


RICK CO. 


Waves usa 
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an article for $10, your dumb salesman 
will say, “And of course there is a dollar 
tax; that makes $11 in all.”” This sort 
of thing makes Wheeler pretty sore. 

e And There’s the Sales Tax—“He ought 
to be honest about it and say right off, 
“That's $11 including the tax.’ Every- 
body hates taxes. Why dwell on some 
thing unpleasant? It’s like selling 
canned rattlesnake meat. Nobody wants 
to buy it if you say, “I'ry some of this 
nice canned rattlesnake,’ but it’s differ- 
ent if you ask, ‘Have you tasted the new 
Florida delicacy?’ 

“There ought to be a better word 
for taxes. I have been trying to work 
one out but I haven't hit it yet. It 
ought to carry the idea of a contribu- 
tion to winning the war or insurance 
against Hitler coming over here. Some 


| town did a great job by calling its relief 


checks ‘insurance checks’ and sending 
‘insurance adjusters’ around to investi 
gate the cases. Instead of being humili- 
ated by getting a relief check, the family 


‘self-respect was preserved.” 


e Softening the “Bad News’—With 
prices getting higher, Wheeler has given 
a lot of thought to putting across the 
cost quotation without leaving any abra- 
sion. If there is anything that makes 
him hot under the collar it’s the waiter 
who shoves a check under his nose with, 
“‘Here’s the bad news.” The Wheeler 
system Is: 

“When quoting a price, hit it quick, 


get it over with and pass on to 
agreeable features. For instance, “] 
will cost you $15 but the interest 
thing about it is. . . . ’ Say you're ; 
ting back a watch that has been fiy 
Ihe salesman ought to say someth 
like, “he charge is $3.50 but 
watch will keep perfect time now.” 
@ Fallacy of Substitutes—Another 
in frequent circulation which wor 
Wheeler no end is “substitute.” 
would like to develop a substitute 
“substitute.”” The implication is tl 
here is something of inferior qual 
that must be used because you can’t ¢ 
the real thing. Actually this may 1 
be the case at all. 
“Nylon,” Wheeler points out, “rea 
isn’t a substitute for silk. It is a m 
material and is superior to silk in son 
ways. So the arguments that ought | 
be stressed are the newness and supe: 
ority. The same is true of plastic 
Ihey- aren’t merely a substitute f 
metals or wood; they are new materia 
with special virtues. The Germans ha‘ 
a word for it—ersatz. But that isn’t th 
kind of word I’m looking for becau 
ersatz materials are usually inferior t 
the originals.” 
e The Hesitant Buyer—Whecler find 
that one of the big problems these day 
is to overcome the feeling that it’s un 
patriotic to buy. ‘This objection is esp¢ 
cially noticeable in luxury lines, such a 
lipsticks or perfumes. The sizzle sen 


~~ 


Elmer Wheeler, whose sizzling lines sell all sorts of stuff, including Elmer. 
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tence for salespeople to use against that | 
one is, “The lipstick will keep up your 
morale.” That gets over the implica- 
tion that it is a woman’s duty to her- 
self and to her men folk to look her 
best, that it will help win the war. 

Here is a cloud that is no bigger than 

a man’s hand on the present retail hori- 
zon. But take Wheeler’s word for it- 
the situation is going to become acute 
in men’s lines. Unlike women, men 
become more ‘attached to clothes the 
longer they wear ‘em, and this inclina- 
tion is being daily strengthened by the 
dramatization of shortages. Before long 
you'll hear men bragging around locker 
rooms and other hangouts: “Look at 
that hat—I’ve been wearing it ten years.” 
And “See that pair of shoes—been re- 
soled four times.” Retailers can’t say 
Sizzler Elmer didn’t warn them. 
e Danger of Overselling—W ith supplies 
of certain lines cut down, Wheeler sees 
the threat of overselling in others. 
Stores that can’t fit customers in silk 
stockings-may use the shortage psychol- 
ogy to over-sell on cotton stockings. Or 
the automobile agent with supplies of 
cars cut off, may press too hard in sell- 
ing repair service. 

War disruptions create a public-rela- 
tions challenge that many companies 
overlook. Says Elmer Wheeler: 

“I was on a train the other night. 
Dinner time came. There was such a 
crowd of soldier and civilian passengers 
that they were lined up for two cars 
waiting to get in the diner. They just 
stood there trying to keep their feet as 
the train lurched around curves, getting 
madder and madder. None of the train- 
men going through the line stopped 
to explain the cause of the annoyance or 
even to indicate any sympathy. 

“Later we were sitting in the club car 
with highballs beside us. The train hit 
a sharp curve and I bet every drink in | 
that car was spilled. The railroad men | 
didn’t have authority to replace those | 
highballs so the passengers had to order 
~and pay for—fresh drinks. More re- | 
sentment against the railroad. 

“But get this one: At the last stop, 
an air-line employee had got aboard 
with a group of passengers, grounded by 
bad weather, mw were finishing their 
trip by train. These plane passengers 
lost their drinks with the rest of us. 
But instantly the air line man rang for 
the porter and bought fresh drinks for 
his group. That registered plenty with 
the railroad passengers.” 
¢ “Defense” Is Outmoded—Wheeler is 
put out by the sad deficiency of sizzle in 
war selling talk used by the government. 
Take the word “defense.” That’s bad 
because it carries a suggestion of defeat 
and weakness. Wheeler says it ought to 
be “offense” or “victory.” 

“Just look,” fumes Wheeler, “at that 
poster of Uncle Sam pointing and say- 
ing, ‘I need you.’ Uncle Sam’s chin is 
stuck out, he’s glaring and that pointed 
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"Well, that’s done!” 


An expression of heartfelt satis- 
faction often used by a man 
who has just protected his 
family with needed life insur- 


ance. 


See our "Modified" policies for low cost 


TRADE MARK 


Rolling! 
for all-out 
production 


When a trucker stops to open and 
close doors, time is wasted. Multiply 
these delays by the hundreds weekly, 
and your crowded production sched- 
ule gets a set-back. If he slams his truck 
through, your repair costs skyrocket. 

- Stanley Magic Door Equipment be- 
tween the departments in your plant 
eliminates both the delay and the 
damage, and also prevents heat loss 
and discomforting drafts. Air-operated 


doors open and close automatically ... 
under light beam control . . . keep the 
truckers rolling through non-stop. 

Magic Door Equipment can be 
quickly installed on your present 
doors. Ten year installations are still 
giving carefree service. Send for de 
scriptive folder, free on request. 
Write today to The Stanley Works, 
Magic Door Division, 139 Lake 5St., 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


STANLEY Mage DOORS 


Require No Hand To Open 
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be the ‘finger man.’ ‘American Expedi- 
et tionary Force’ sounds like a bunch of 
SHIP IN THE WORLD! professors traveling somewhere to hunt 
SSH ve ood butterflies. I’d call our A.E.F. the ‘In- 
vaders of Destruction.’ 

“A good example of what ought to be 
done was supplied by the Germans in 
the last war. The Scotch were great 
soldiers but their kilts made them look 
like women in short skirts. After a few 
battles the Germans called ’em ‘ladies 
from hell.’ Boy! That sizzles.” 


Prize Advertising 


Annual awards to agencies 
Sapre and individuals are announced. 
| Paul B. West wins distinguished 


LS a AaCAN ATRWAYS service medal. 


“the 


THE MOST WATCHED-FOR 
. Ses me 


~ 


Paul West, perennial president of 
Medal for Pan American Airways Sys Every year since 1935 when Adver- Association of National Advertiser 
. ¥ > : . 1 cr 7 / ‘ es > Sally 209091 er > 

tem. Classification: Advertising As a _— 7 oe — ao nse who was awarded a gold medal fo: 

. force nCY , Annual Advertising Awards, initiatec 2a ; 

Social Force. (Agency, B. B. D. & O.) fot a g Ps. distinguished services to advertisin; 
originally two decades ago by Edward 

W. Bok, a jury of outstanding advertis- 

ing men, numbering more than a dozen ; 

and varied annually in personnel, has  '° International Silver Co. (Agency: Young & 

ila tee wsinn er iellcliaieeh ea Rubicam); honorable mentions to Cannon Mil 

pickec the prize-winning ac uevements Inc. (Agency: Young & Rubicam), The Texas 

in the field. This week, at the industry's Co. (Agency: Newell-Emmett). 

annual banquet in New York’s Waldorf- National advertising in newspapers: Meda 


Astoria. came the distribution of the award to General Motors Sales Corp. for Pont 
\ ‘ (Agency: MacManus, John & Adams); honorab 


finger makes him as dictatorial-looking 
as Mussolini or Hitler. Why not give 
the old gent an appealing look, draw 
him with his hands out in a fatherly 
gesture and have him say, ‘I need you.’ ” 

He is impatient with military men in 


general over their verbal shortcomings: — lhe awards — , mentions to Philadelphia Bulletin Agenc 
“Tale the word ‘infantry’—sounds like For distinguished services to advertising: Gold = N. W. Ayer), Union Oil Co. of Calif. (Agen: 
—* . tea medal award to Paul B. West, president, Associa- Lord & Thomas). 
a bunch of kids. Why not ‘warriors: tion of National Advertisers Local advertising in newspapers: Medal award 
The pilot of a bombing plane ought to Advertising in national magazines: Medal award _ to Marshall Field & Co.; honorable mentions to 


That was YOU!... remember? 


THE KID was standing on a street corner Now we have another citizen army 
in the rain. The crummy curled-up felt hat mostly kids like we were. Sure, the Army 
—left im the mess hall by the oldumer who dresses them better, and feeds tnem better 
swiped the kid's new issue headpiece—was _— than it did ua But these boys get home- 
too small, let the rain trickle down his neck ct and lonesome, fed up with formation 
The OD blouse had 2 size 16 collar that —_and drill and routine, just as we did. They 
sagged in front. The rough field shoes have the same old problem with ther spare 
would have fitted two other fellows He — time—and twenty-one bucks 2 month 
looked more like a scarecrow than a sol- doesn't sole it... That's where the USO 
dier, and felt funmer comes in 


It was his second month im the Army, Tap USO-United Service Organizations 
and his second camp. In the shift, bis serv- foe National Defense—are all the old wel- 
ice record hadn't arrived in time for pay- fre ustits working under one big. tent 

1 fap and 2 lone ewes wood between tay (Sen the hat blow) Ovid 
hhim and the next. Main Street was fi 
with movie houses, dance halls, eat joines pret aghast pe > 
and banatia-aplit dispensaries—sll strictly fonse workers, places where the boys can 
no good to a soldier shy of folding money oat and play when off duty. They help 

He had come into town because he wat or with coal wtlone ¢ 
fed up with the batracks; but even bunk Say rae temps ae oak 
famgue was better than roaming around put the boys up for the night or on week- 


by yourself in the rain in a strange town 
AFTER THE STORM He wondered when the first truck would yom eran sgt tnd ons baw 
eb ceil The USO figure they will have to take 


Tat kid soldier was You...remember? care of 2,000,000 customers im the next 
You've probably forgotten Looking back year—men in the armed services, men and 
those were the best days of your lifebut _girls away from home on defense jobs. And 
not all of them, if your memory tells the they need $10,765,000~s little over $5 per 
truth! Some of them were pretty sour, par- person served... It isn’t much to ask for 
ticularly at first. Laver, you learned about And where can a S-spot buy more than in 


creates of The an The Capehart ts the phonograph code with the “Y™ buts and service clubs where you the USO? Send your contribution to 
The vo Lage 5 pak ene Sete ary ars the could spend time when you hadn't any- Unieed Service Organizations, National 
~y continuously on bath des or sither wide It Sdasmnatmeranieten Eetak Koameiout 
voabe panei be praereare © euperlative radio une and got invites to Sunday dinners, and Committee Join the army behind the 
: Te ree Capenant-pananuse felt ike » human bemg once more! Army! Thanks 
wekens Iresh hope otis the The CapehartPanemase « more moderately 
Sete Green Meee , U.S.O.! 
eee Se es Give to the U.9.U, 
Ay bhy tebdlt ee IB Te og esc Aerrien Te tee ae Comma T 
ee lusmun Rolp~eminces See Se The Jewish Wetfore oord””. The Nawtonel Trnvlert Abd Ameetaion 
; < , 
| Medal awards for technical excellence of lavout, art, and for Capehart advertising (left), and for technical excel- 
typography went to Farnsworth Television & Radio lence of copy to United Service Organizations (right). 
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SESE E ESSE ttt ttt ttt 
Why your Red Cross urgently needs 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS, NOW 


How the fund is allocated . . . 
What it does in service 


Every dollar that you give now to your Red Cross marches into the thick 
of things where humanitarian help is needed most—up to the fronts and 
battle stations where the fighting is heaviest. Into the Red Cross hospitals 
Or and First Aid units where prompt medical attention and supplies may 
ig. save innumerable lives. And throughout our broad land to train and 
equip volunteers to meet any emergency that may strike. 


i How the $50,000,000 
: War Fund is Used 


SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES ¢ ¢ «© © © «© $25,000,000 


Provides for the care, welfare and morale of the Army and Navy, including services to 
rd men in hospitals and during convalescence. ® Provides an important link between the 
to service men and their families; keeps the families from breaking up, supplies food, 

shelter, medicine, and even jobs where necessary. © Provides essential medical and 
“ other supplies outside of standard Government equipment. ¢ Operates Red Cross head- 
quarters at camps and naval stations. ¢ Enrolls blood donors and medical technologists 
for Army and Navy needs. @ Provides millions of surgical dressings, sweaters, socks, 
etc. through volunteer workers. 


DISASTER AND CIVILIAN EMERGENCY RELIEF ¢ $10,000,000 


Supplies emergency needs for food, clothing, shelter and medical attention for disaster 
victims. @ Assists stricken families in repair of homes and other adjustments; provides 
minimum reserves of essential relief supplies to prevent unnecessary delays. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE SERVICES ¢« © © © © © «© e $ 5,000,000 


Trains volunteers for home nursing and nurses’ aides. ¢ Trains nurses, men and women, 
for active duty with the Army and Navy. ¢ Trains volunteers in First Aid and accident 

revention. @ Trains volunteers for work in Motor Corps, Canteen and Production. ¢ 
cavemen men, women and children in preparedness against explosive and incendiary 
bombs. ® Organizes for evacuation of children and their families from stricken areas. ¢ 
Assists Red Cross Chapters in establishing effective coordination of emergency relief 
with local and State defense authorities, 


SERVICE AND ASSISTANCE THROUGH CHAPTERS ¢$ 4,000,000 


Gives assistance and service to the 3,740 Red Cross Chapters with their 6,131 Branches 
responsible for local Red Cross activities, particularly welfare work among the service 
men and their families. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES AND CONTINGENCIES « ¢ « $ 6,000,000 


Provides for unforeseen expansions in program and for new activities made necessary 
by unexpected developments. 


TOTAL «© © © © © © © © © © © © © © © «© $50,000,000 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS $50,000,000 WAR FUND 


Note to Red Cross Canvassers: Use the material on this page to 
. better inform contributors how their donations are being expended. 


. This space contributed to The American Red Cross by Business Ween 
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FOR YOUR FILES... 


Industrial methods are changing rapidly 
these days. To avoid costly delays, keep 
your files up-to-date — ready for im- 
mediate reference. For complete informa- 
tion about Lewis Industrial Containers 
as used for Material Handling or Storage 
you should have our new catalog on 
file. It's just off the press and a copy 
is yours for the asking. 


G. B. Lewes co., Depestment w2 
WATERTOWN, WISCON: 


BOXES * TRAYS * BOX TRUCKS for 
MATERIAL HANDLING and STORAGE 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


$5 ABOUT ANYTHING 
Wi» vor Ar MAKE 


WW W ACEP TION OF STORED LIQUIDS 


Forevery industry where 
control of stored liquids 
is an important factor 

--LIQUIDOMETERS in- 
sure dependable, accu- 
ratereadingsatall times. 


LIQUIDOMETER remote reading gauges auto- 
matically indicate or record liquid levels as re- 
quired. Nopumps, valves orauxiliary units needed 
to read them. Balanced hydraulic transmission 
system ingeniously compensates for temperature 
changes on communicating tubing and—accu- 
racy of LIQUIDOMETERS is unaffected by varia- 
tions in specific gravity. 


LIQUIDOMETERS approved by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories and other like bodies for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 

Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading is not 
required. 

Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER Instruments. 


r#e LIQUIDOMETER ; 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 

Fuel, Ice, House T 

& Elec- Furn- Ce 
Food Clothing Rent tricity ishings Misc. I 

August, 1939.... 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 
December ...... 94.9 101.3 104.4 99.9 102.7 100.9 
December, 1940. 97.3 101.6 104.9 100.7 100.4 101.8 lt 
January, 1941.... 97.8 100.7 105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 lt 
Re 97.9 100.4 105.1 100.6 100.4 101.9 ] 
"ae 98.4 102.1 105.1 100.7 101.6 101.9 1 
See 100.6 102.4 105.4 101.0 102.4 102.2 li 
_ er are 102.1 102.8 105.7 101.1 103.2 102.5 li 
OS a 105.9 103.3 105.8 101.4 105.3 103.3 104 
Be eens 106.7 104.8 106.1 102.3 107.4 103.7 lt 
August 108.0 106.9 106.3 103.2 108.9 104.0 l{ 
September ...... 110.8 110.8 106.8 103.7 112.0 105.0 108 
October 111.6 112.6 107.5 104.0 114.4 106.9 10 
November ...... 113.1 113.8 107.8 104.0 115.6 107.4 1] 
December ...... 113. 114.8 108.2 104.1 116.8 107.7 1] 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-—39=100. 


Boston & Maine Railroad (Agency: Harold Cabot 
& Co.), Ohrbach’s (Agency: Grey Advertising 
Agency), Supplee-Wills- Jones Milk Co. (Agency: 
N. W. Ayer). 

Advertising in business publications: Medal 
award to Continental Can Co., Inc. (Agency: 


| Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn); honorable 


| mentions to B. F. Goodrich Co. 


(Agency: Gris- 


| wold-Eshleman), Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
(Agency: J. Stirling Getchell). 


| (Agency: 


Association advertising: Medal award to Amer- 
ican Meat Institute (Agency: Leo Burnett Co.); 
honorable mentions to Community Fund of Chi- 
cago, The Greater Chicago Laundry Industry 
Needham, Louis, and Brorby). 

Technical excellence of layout, art, and typog- 
graphy: Medal award to Farnsworth Television 
& Radio Corp. for Capehart (Agency: N. W. 
Ayer); honorable mentions to Bloomingdale's, 
Packard Motor Car Co. (Agency: Young & Rubi- 
cam), Radio Station WOR. 

Technical excellence of copy: Medal award to 
United Service Organizations; honorable men- 
tions to Ford Motor Co. (McCann-Erickson), 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Agency: Arthur 


| Kudner, Inc.). 


Advertising as a social force. Medal award to 
Pan American Airways System (Agency: Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn); honorable men- 
tions to Macfadden Publications, Inc., Meridale 
Farms (Agency: N. W. Ayer). 

For adding to the knowledge or technique of 
radio advertising: Medal award to Norman Cor- 
win, tadio producer. 

Outstanding skill in commercial program pro- 
duction: Medal award to Young & Rubicam for 
Aldrich Family program (General Foods Corp.). 

Excellence of commercial announcements: 
Medal award to Newell-Emmett Co. for Pepsi- 
Cola Co.; medal award to Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc. for American Cigarette & Cigar Co. (Pall, 
Mall cigarettes). 

Commercially-sponsored program which con- 
tributes most to the advancement of radio adver- 
tising as a social force: Medal award to Buchanan 
& Co. for Metropolitan Opera program (The 
Texas Co.). 

Best use of various classes of standard outdoor 
advertising media: Medal award to Esso Market- 
ers (Agency: McCann-Erickson). 

Posters most distinguished by copy and design: 
Medal award to Procter & Gamble Co. for Ivory 
Soap (Agency: Compton Advertising); honorable 
mentions to Aetna Life Insurance Co. (Agency: 
Marschalk and Pratt), H. J. Heinz Co. (Agency: 
Wm. Blair Baggaley, Inc.). 

Painted bulletin or group of spectaculars most 
distinguished by copy and design: Medal award 
to The Atlantic Refining Co. for White Flash 
(Agency: Benjamin Eshleman). 

Original research development not designed for 
promotion: Medal award to Chester E. Haring 
for study entitled “Index of Local Business Con- 


ditions”; honorable mentions to Crowell- 
Publishing Co. for “Eighth Annual Auto 
Survey,” Research Company of America for “Na 
tional Survey of the Brewing Industry.’ 
Original research development designe 
promotion: Medal award to the Farm |: " 
for “A Continuing Study of Farm Famil 
chasing”; honorable mentions to the Col 
Broadcasting System for “CBS Listening A 
to the New York World- Telegram for New 
York Market Merchandise Inventory,” to Out 
door Advertising, Inc., for “Continuing Stuc 
Supermarkets and Self- Service Stores.’ 


ADVERTISING FOR TOURISTS 


California is making strong efforts to 
hold onto a portion, at least, of its lucra 
tive tourist business which, normally, 
one of the state’s biggest sources of 
revenue. Californians, Inc., tourist pro: 
motion group in northern California, an 
nounced recently that its regular adver- 
tising schedule would continue this ycar 
Simultaneously its counterpart in Los 
Angeles, the All-Year Club, launched 
the first of a series of three ads to appear 
in 19 newspapers in eleven major cast- 
ern and midwestern markets answering 
hypothetical questions of prospective 
tourists who have heard disturbing tales 
about “wartime conditions” in the Gol- 
den State and are undecided whether to 
take planned trips. 


PREMIUMS FOR DEFENSE 


With such lures as aluminum cooking 
utensils, silverplate, and electrical appli- 
ances no longer available (BW —Scp. 

3’41,p40), defense bonds and stamps 
are rapidly becoming popular sales pre- 
miums. For instance, in New York City, 
the Mayflower Doughnut Corp. sells 
dozen doughnuts for 25¢, but for 30¢, 
a customer gets the dozen doughnuts 
and a 10¢ defense stamp. Other varieties 
of the same plan: A 25¢ savings stamp 
now goes with every 20 coupons from 
Ehlers’ Grade A coffee cans; Brown & 
Williamson, one of the biggest pre- 
mium promoters, is now exchanging 
government bonds for the coupons th 
come with its Raleigh cigarettes. 
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PRODUCTION 


Wood for Metal 


Use of treated timber is 
simulated by war conditions, 
but busy industry is worried 
over curtailed creosote imports. 


Diversion of metals to defense indus- 
tries forecasts substitution of treated 
wood for steel or reinforced concrete 
in varied uses, including window sashes, 
fre-resistant doors, and pilework for 
buildings. Certain types of impregnated 
wood have been used for hangars and 
ordnance plants. Moreover, repair of 
British ships in United States Navy 
Yards has created new demands for in- 
combustible woods, including plywood 
for submarines and other craft. 
¢ Business Looks Good—On the whole, 
the outlook for the American Wood 
Preservers Assn. was fairly rosy when 
it met in Minneapolis last week. This 
trade group is made up of those who are 
primarily engaged in treating wood with 
creosote (the main agent), zinc chloride, 
and other preservatives to prevent decay 
and for protection against termites and, 
toa lesser extent, fire. Specifically, such 
treating poisons the food supply of 
fungi and insects. 

Treating of railroad ties, which be- 
gan about 1875, is still the main item 
of business. Probably 5,000,000 to 6,- 
100,000 crossties will be needed this 
vear. And the demands that have arisen 
because of the war will also include 
treated timbers for piers, docks, and 
warehouses, and for extensive housing 
projects. 
¢ Research Projects—The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Madison, Wis., 
is working on the problems of substi- 
tuting wood for metals, and Purdue 
University is expected shortly to under- 
take new strength tests on fireproofed 
wood. The industry is the gainer be- 
cause increased labor, transportation, 
and other first costs make building for 
permanence more economical. 

There are 223 active wood-preserving 
plants in the United States (1940 fig- 
ues) and five inactive. They are mostly 
adjacent to _ timber-growing areas. 
Counting both active and _ inactive 
plants, 179 are commercial establish- 
ments that treat wood for sale or by 
contract, 23 are owned and operated by 
railroads, and 26 by public utilities, 
mining companies, and the federal gov- 
emment. The industry employed 11,- 
242 workers in 1939 and had a $9,- 
64,258 payroll, while its products were 
valued at $106,295,341. 
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@ Increased Volume— 1 otal quantity of 
wood receiving preservative treatment 
in 1940 was 265,473,149 cu. ft., 8.26% 
more than the year before. No statistics 
on the amount of timber treated in 
1941 will be available for some months, 
but statements made by individual op- 
erators indicate the largest volume since 
1930. 

The chief headache now is caused 
by the present, and probably future, 
shortage of creosote imports from the 
United Kingdom, occasioned by tight 


shipping. Domestic production will in 
crease in 1942, but the country ent 
the year with such low stocks that t 


total available may be less thar 
year’s. Diluents for creosote in the 
ture of higher percentages of petrolem 
or tar in creosote solutions scem ind 
cated. On the whole, however, it can 
be said wherever there is gas coal, ther 
is potential creosote 

The use of petroleum as a diluent fo 
more expensive creosote began mn 
years ago when the preservers discoveres 
that, in an economic sense, they wer 
overdoing the treatment of some item 
such as crossties. They found that the 
mechanical life of the wood was run 
ning out long before protection failed 


METHODS—1: the Government’s 


production challenge is to be met, 
management must insist on the re- 
moval of all blinkers from the eyes 
and minds of its production engi- 
neers. Because it has been standard - 
practice to do a job a certain way, 
on a certain type of tool, that is no 
reason to continue in that groove 
when there is a faster, better way 
available for doing it. 


Milling, Grinding..5 to 50 
Times Faster..and We 


Tuey CAME FROM ALL DIRECTIONS 
.. . with challenges in their hearts. Many 
sincere, practical men—who frankly didn't 
believe wet belt milling and grinding 
would do the things we said it would—came, hoping against their 
own judgment that we were right. 

We didn’t criticize their disbelief, but showed them. Let their own 
senses of sight and touch prove the facts that this new method was 
really workable, reliable and time-saving. 


They flocked around our demonstrations at the Tool Show in Detroit, 
and the Steel Show in Philadelphia. Many brought their own 
sample parts and pieces for tests. They brought iron, steel, bronze, 
copper, aluminum, magnesium, zinc, plastics, glass, hard rubber, 
fibre, all sorts of things to stump us. But we weren't stumped. 

Where close tolerances were required, we held them and, of course, 
rougher work was a cinch. Some of the jobs being done on a miller, 
shaper or grinder with fixtures we did free-hand 5 to 50 times faster. 


Operations that proved conclusively the truth in our statement that 
PORTER-CABLE wet belt grinding methods offer a real boon in the 
relief and supplement of larger machine tools. Heating, warping, 
discoloration and dust were entirely eliniinated. 


Yes, they came with challenges in their hearts—but delightedly left 
with their signatures in our order books. Only through such convinc- 
ing demonstrations could this have resulted, for we expect no one to 
realize the amazing utility of wet belt grinding until he has actually 
seen it for himself. When and where may we show you? 


Many nationally 
prominent plants 
have already 
adopted this 
ern machining 
method—belt ma- 
chining—often with 
multi-unit installa- 
tions. They're doing 
a wide variety of 
time-saving opera- 
tions , explained in 
this interesting new 
booklet. It's FREE. 
Write for it! 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Showed Them How 


mod- 


2030-2 N. Saline Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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LOAD-CENTER DISTRIBUTION 


In a series of demonstrations before 
manufacturing groups, General Elec- 
tric is explaining what its new “load- 
center distribution system’ means in 
savings of copper and current. Left, 


F. W. McChesney shows in outline 
model a typical medium-size factory 
with a 3,000-kva. load stepped down 
from 13,200 to 480 v. through a single 
outdoor transformer. Right, he shows 
the same factory rearranged for 13,- 
200-v. power to be brought to indoor 


a 
P 


transformers at five load centers, 
stepped down to 480 v., and distrib. 
uted to machinery. Extra pieces of 
“wiring” left over symbolize copper 
(and current) savings due to shorter 
runs of low-voltage power. New 
method costs 20% less to install. 


LA.’s War Pool 


Chamber’s plan to line up 
contracts for city’s plants ends 
six-month trial, is held worth 
continuing on permanent basis. 


Last month the directors of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce gath- 
ered in their gaudy board room and 
listened with satisfaction to reports on 
a six-month trial of their “war contract 
plan,” designed to get government work 
for the city’s plants, especially the small 
ones that can best be subcontractors. 

Reports were so gratifying that the di- 

rectors concluded: (1) that the setup, 
though costly, was worth continuifig on 
a permanent basis; (2) that they had es- 
tablished a war contract “pool” that 
really produces the business. 
e “Impressive’—The Army and Navy 
won't allow information to be released 
on how many contracts have been 
wangled for Los Angeles firms during 
the six months, but the total money 
value of the business and the number of 
concerns benefited (many of them saved 
from shutdown) is described by direct- 
ors as “impressive.” It is known that 
some 60 firms subscribe $25 a month to 
help finance the service, which is free 
to all Los Angeles manufacturers. 

The chamber’s staff daily analyzes 


about 250 government bid proposals and 


notifies from 15 to 30 firms by tele- 
phone of opportunities to bid on items 
they can handle. 

e How It Works—Basically the setup is 
this: The chamber has analyzed each of 
the 6,000 industrial firms in the city 
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and keeps an up-to-the-minute record of 
facilities. When there is doubt on any 
conversion detail, the chamber asks the 
Contract Distribution Division to send 
an engineer to the plant for an analysis. 

The Los Angeles staff keeps tab on 
the supply while the chamber’s Wash- 
ington office discovers the demand by 
checking daily with all government 
agencies and advising the home office 
(usually by teletype) whenever a bid is 
due to come up on work that could be 
handled by a Los Angeles manufacturer. 
© Refinements Added—A lot of refine- 
ments have been added to the funda- 
mental set up during the six months’ 
trial. When queried, the Washington 
staff forwards abstracts of the results of 
bids and, when enough manufacturers 
are interested, copies of specifications, 
drawings, and price data on previous 
awards of similar material are supplied. 

The Washington office tries to get a 

modification of specifications or exten- 
sion of bidding time in cases where a 
Los Angeles manufacturer appears to be 
the object of unjust discrimination and 
there is no competitive factor. A cham- 
ber representative attends bid openings 
(when a Los Angeles firm has made a 
bid) and notifies the West Coast head- 
quarters by teletype when the Los An- 
geles concern is low bidder. 
@ Representation in Capital—During 
the life of a government contract, a Los 
Angeles firm may ask the chamber for 
representation in Washington to cut 
delays that might occur if the concern 
tried to deal directly with government 
officials. 

Unpredictable service is rendered at 
times. For example, the A company of 
Los Angeles submitted a bid to Wash- 
ington by air mail. The bid got lost. 


At the firm’s request, the chamber’s 
Washington office interceded, induced 
the government purchasing officer to 
hold up the award for a few hours. 
Then they set about tracing the miss- 
ing bid. They found it and it turned 
out to be low. The A company got the 
contract. 


Acres for Guayule 


Government's promotion of 
rubber-bearing bush is launched 
in California area where crop is 
already established. 


Farmers, especially those in the re- 
gion of Salinas, Calif., will be benefici- 
aries of the government’s development 
of guayule as a source of rubber. 

e D. of A. Dickers—With Congress get- 
ting ready to authorize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to plant 75,000 
acres “in the Western Hemisphere,” 
the D. of A. is dickering with farmers 
in the Salinas area, who normally spe- 
cialize in lettuce, to provide 1,000 acres 
for guayule planting this year. Guayule 
rubber is now being produced at Salinas 
at the rate of about 1,000,000 Ib. a year 
Much of the new acreage will consist of 
land owned by Herbert Hoover. Gua- 
yule thrives also in Texas and parts of 
Arizona and Georgia. 

@ Mexico a Source—Presumably, 
rangements will be made with Mexico 
for increasing the present supply 0! 
1,000,000 Ib. a month now available for 
American rubber manufacturers from 
wild guayule shrubs. 

Intercontinental Rubber Produce's 
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| ANNOUNCING THE NEW Airco 45 CUTTING TIPS* 


F 
; 


mp 20% 10 30% FASTER CUTTING SPEEDS 


VER accelerating is the demand be- 
ing placed on machine gas cutting 
for ships, tanks, guns and scores of 
other implements of war. Small won- 
der, therefore, that this most recent 
contribution of Airco research has met 
with such enthusiasm in hundreds of 
field trials. 
The new Airco “45"’ High Speed 
Machine Cutting Tip, when used in any 
Airco Gas Cutting Machine, adds hours 


ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING FOR GAS WELDING OBR CUTTING AND ARC 
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of productive time to every day. It is 
available at present in sizes suitable 
for cutting steel up to 8 inches in thick- 
ness. It makes a narrower, hence, more 
economical cut. 

Be sure that every production man, 
who works with Airco cutting machines, 
is fully acquainted with this latest pro- 
duction tool. Descriptive bulletin giv- 
ing complete details of the Airco “45” 
Machine Cutting Tip is freely offered. 
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60 EAST 42nd STREET, Te YORK, N.Y 
In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Turning the “Searchlight on Opportunities 
“elues’’ appears in Ist and 3rd issues of the month only 
Copy for scheduled issue required & days im advance 
RATERS: 6&0 conta per word or $2.50 per line (or frac 
tion) per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum charge 
$5.00. Discount 10% on orders for insertion in four 
Consecutive ixeues Publication bow number addresses 
count as 2 words; replies forwarded without additional 
char ue iddrecss box number replies c/o Business Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


PEOPLE 


positions wanted 
e EXECUTIVE available broad experience 
Cil, Machinery, Transportation, Industries 
and Government Bureau. Graduate Engi- 
neer, 46 years old Box 285 
* WATER TRANSPORTATION Execu- 
tive, Experience: Great Lakes, Ocean and 
Intercoastal Canal. Successfully owned 
Lake Freighter. Now employed. Box 282. 
* CONTROLLER: 31, Employed, CPA, 
Law Training, 9 years Auditing and Cost, 
including Internal Revenue Agent. Box 283. 
* REALTY EXPERT: home _ promoter; 
Timber, lumber, sales license, seeks offers. 
Sox 284 
* PRIVATE SECRETARY. Unusually 
capable woman, present position five years. 
Excellent appearance and personality 
Fine business, educational, and cultural 
background Chicago. $40.00 minimum. 
Box 280 

employment service 
* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 32 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments Moderate retaining fee protected 
by refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
anti-aircraft 

* WANTED. Help to develop, build and 

market a simple but effective anti-aircraft 

unit suggested by a flying officer of the 

Navy. Homer Brett, Box 464, Silver 

Spring, Maryland. 


SERVICES Special 
lists 


* DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE. Daily 
corrected mailing lists, guaranteed 98%, 
covering purchasing personne! of. industry's 
major markets—-Business Executives ; Man- 
agement and Production Officials of Manu- 
facturing Industries, Chemical Process In- 
dustries, Electrical Industries, Food Indus- 
tries, Metal-Working Industries, Textile In- 
dustries ; Coal Mining; Metal Mining; Avia- 
tion; Bus and Transit Industries; Central 
Stations; Civil Engineering and Construc- 
tion; Electrical Construction and Mainte- 
nance; Electronic Engineers; Power Engi- 
neers Product Design Engineers; Photo 
Technicians; Mill Supply Houses; Electrical 
Appliance Wholesalers and Dealers; Mail 
Order Buyers. Ask for descriptive file- 
folder Direct Mail Division, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. ¥ 


PROPERTY 


industrial 


* COLUMBUS, OHIO, factory bldg., 94,000 
sq. feet, reinforced concrete construction, 
sprinkler system, freight elevators, steel 
sash Berwick Corp., 2260 E. Main St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
WANTED 


contacts 
* OWNER of $30,000 plant wishes con- 
nections for government contract or sub- 
contracts, can stand rigid investigation. 
Danmore Dress Co., Inc., 25 N. Broadway, 
Yonkers, N. ¥ 


NEXT ISSUE for “clues” ads February 21. 
Copy required February 17%. 
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Inc., which has been producing guayule 
rubber at Salinas for several years (BW 
—Oct.5'40,p44) and, incidentally, is 
60% Dutch-owned, isn’t any too anx- 
ious to expand operations on its own 
hook. At present, cultivated guayule 


rubber costs 20¢ to 25¢ a pound to pro- 
duce. Average price of smoked sheets 
of imported crude rubber has run be- 
tween 12¢ and 27¢ a pound since 1935. 
I.R.P. doesn’t want to be left holding 
the bag when the rubber industry re 
turns to normal. Nothing would please 
the concern more than to have the gov- 
ernment buy its Salinas plant. 
e Not Artificial—It isn’t generally real- 
ized that the cell sap of guayule is ex- 
actly the same chemically as that from 
rubber trees, so the product isn’t a syn- 
thetic. Besides being chemical equals, 
the two rubbers are near equal in ten- 
sile strength and elasticity. 
Experts disagree on the most efficient 
method of producing guayule. At Sa- 
| linas, I.R.P. allows plants to grow four 
years before they are harvested because 
the rubber accumulation begins early in 
the life of the plant and continues 
throughout its growth. From 1,200 to 
1,400 Ib. of rubber an acre are stored 
up at the end of four years under the 
conditions prevailing at Salinas; as much 
as 2,400 Ib. in seven years, and 3,000 
lb. in ten years. 
e@ Another Method—One group of au- 
thorities advocates sowing seeds thickly 
like grain and allowing them to grow 


COMMERCE VARI-TYPES 


In the duplicating section of the De- 
partment of Commerce, a new battery 
of 75 Vari-Typers, “the office compos- 


ing machines” developed by Ralph C. 


unattended and unwatered for 
months, then harvesting the 
which, they say, will average 1,164 of 
rubber per acre. 

e@ Previous Performance—T'o in 
the possibilities, back in 1910 
rubber prices were up to $3.25 a p 
about 19% of the total U.S. do: 
rubber supply came from guayu \ 
$65,000,000 operation in Texa 
nanced largely by Bernard Baruch 1d 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. handle: 
bulk of production. 


Four Bid As One 


Small steel companies have 
setup that preserves identity 
while bringing bigger war jobs 
than they could handle alone. 


Four steel fabricators who are indi 
vidually too small to get serious atten 
tion for handling a big war-industry 
construction job this week adopted thi 
trade name of Four V Structural Stee! 
Companies to facilitate their bidding 
for jobs that they can handle jointly but 
not separately. They thereby formalized 
a working arrangement which has been 
serving them well since October, 19+( 

Originally the concerns entered into 
the casual deal because there were not 
enough jobs of their own size to keep 


Coxhead Corp., of New York, is turn- 
ing out over 26,000 pages of tabular 
matter annually for reproduction 
without type-setting by photo-offset. 
Savings: time, money, and one-third 
of paper formerly used. 
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them busy. This condition, with the | 
added force ot — making itself | 
ed in the 16 months | 


felt, has intensi 
they have thus been working together. 
e Identity Preserved—Each of the par- 
ticipating companies has a monthly ca- 
pacity ranging around 1,500 to 2,000 


tons of fabricated steel. They are Clin- | 


ton Bridge Works of Clinton, Iowa, 
and three Chicago firms: the Duffin 
jron Co., Gage Structural Steel Co., and 
Midland Structural Steel Co. Through- 
out the collaboration, each company 
has retained its individual identity, and 
continues competing against its Four-V 
associates on smaller jobs which it can 
handle alone. Each company has in the 
interval completed, on its own, many 
dozens of small defense contracts. 
Biggest job that the four little outfits 
have handled cooperatively—on time, or 
ahead of schedule—is 30,000 tons of 
steel for an aircraft assembly plant. Next 
come 8,500 tons for an Illinois ord- 


nance plant. Also there were 1,300 tons | 


for the Hines Veterans’ Hospital and 


1,200 tons for another ordnance plant. | 


Currently in their shops are further 


ordnance plant orders of 4,000 tons and | 


1,200 tons. 

e How Setup Functions—All four firms 
keep on the lookout for jobs that would 
swamp any one of them but that could 
be split up among them comfortably. 
When such a big job comes along, the 
top men sit down together to figure out 
just how much of it each could sand- 
wich in with the other work in his plant. 
They talk over their costs, settle on one 
company to act as the bidder. To keep 
in the clear against any possible charges 
that might entangle them with the 
Antitrust Division, they scrupulously 


stipulate in each bid that the other | 


named companies are collaborating and 
that the bid represents their combined 
facilities. 

When a bid is successful, the contract 

with the customer is entered into by the 
bidder, as prime contractor. The other 
participants thereupon sign subcontracts 
binding themselves to all terms and 
conditions of the prime contract, in the 
proportions of their respective shares. 
Less than the four companies have par- 
ticipated in some contracts. 
*Rate of Payment—The subcontracts 
give the subcontractors the same rate of 
payment as prevails in the prime con- 
tract, subject to specified deductions to 
ttimburse the prime contractor for ex- 
penses incurred in behalf of the group. 
These expenses grow out of his bidding 
costs, plus clerical work, preparing de- 
tails, placing mill orders, order-chasing, 
dealing with the customer, etc. 

The group makes an effort to rotate 
the position of prime contractor so that 
cach one gets his share. This is settled 
informally. Who takes on the prime con- 
tract depends principally upon which 
firm is best situated to swing an addi- 
tional load at the moment. 
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ONE OF OUR CLIENTS, AN OUTSTANDING CORPORATION 


Will Pay $300,000 to $4,000,000 
for a MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 
with the following qualifications: 


A going concern with a record of proved earning power. 


Or a company whose earnings have been good but 
whose present operations, and near future prospects 
are adversely affected by war-time restrictions. 


ON THE FOLLOWING BASIS: 
For Cash or on terms advantageous to seller. 
Outright purchase or management control. 
Quick decision, no registration. 


Acquisition for permanent continuation and 
operation by young able men. 


At a price which gives recognition to present 
operating conditions. 


Owners of businesses who are interested in the above should 
supply name and description of their company by letter. 
Communications will be treated in strict confidence. We are 
acting only as advertising agent and will forward promptly 
all communications to our client. WRITE BOX No. 35. 


DOREMUS & CO. - Advertising Agents - 120 Broadway, New York 


INCREASE YOUR OFFICE EFFICIENCY 
WITH THESE USEFUL G/W ACCESSORIES 


These dependable “business helps’ keep office routine 
operating smoothly and enable people to do more work 
with less effort. They are practical and economical... 
increase efficiency . . . save time and money. Sold by lead- 
ing stationers and office equipment dealers everywhere. 


bah sa) 


FOLDING FIBREBOARD 
TRANSFER 


AGATE 
““ACCESSO” WOOD CARD INDEX TRAYS CASE ANGULAR CELLULOID 
DESK TRAYS Made of beavy binders’ | Sturdily built to give long, TAB GUIDES — 
Wide hand openings on all | board... w ttom... | useful service... easily set Easy to see. . . no stooping 


four sides and bottom make | steel follower. Furnished in up...lid type... no strings or bending to read indexing 
it easy to handle papers. | several sizes... ive. | ... made im several sizes. | . . . inserts are removable, 


\ 


She Globe -We rnicke Caw CINCINNATI, O°. 
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Smoother Quicker 


are surfaces finished with 
SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 


You'll agree there’s no reason for 
“final-finish’”’ bottlenecks in today’s ware 
quickened production, when you see 
SKILSAW BELT SANDERS at work— pol- 
ishing, removing scale, grinding down 
roughness, performing dozens of surfac- 
ing operations better, ten times faster than 
can be done by hand. SKILSAW BELT 
SANDERS put a satin-smooth surface on 
brass, bronze, stainless steel and alumi- 
num; quickly remove paint and varnish 
from wood or metal; line-up glued joints 
in woodworking; refinish furniture and 
fixtures; smooth-down stone, concrete and 
compositions. 

Your men will like SKILSAW BELT 
SANDERS—they’re light, easy to handle, 
work from any light socket. 4 models to 
choose from, belt widths 2% to 4% in. Ask 
your distributor for a demonstration. 


Pie Ss 
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ALSO BLOWERS + HAND AND BENCH ae « FLOOR smell 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Soild by leading distributors of hardware and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 
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More Microfilm 


Rush to record valuable 
documents on tiny negatives, 
greatly accelerated by bomb 
hazards, swamps producers. 


Watch the rapidly accelerating busi- 
ness of microfilming during the war— 
and after. Production of the 100-ft. 
strips of 16-mm. and 35-mm. photo- 
graphic film used for microfilming in 
1941 ran a good third above 1940; 
production of equipment for taking, 
processing, and viewing accurate little 
reproductions of bank checks, letters, 
documents, engineering drawings, de- 
partment store statements, newspapers, 
Social Security records, paintings, rare 
books, and what-have-you on the slen- 
der strips doubled during the same 
period. New records are promised in 
1942—raw materials, labor supply, and 
WPB permitting. 
© 99% Space Saving—Briefly, micro- 
filming is a method of recording almost 
anything recordable in about 1% of the 
— normally required (BW —Jul.2’38, 
som . Each 100-ft. strip of 16-mm. film 
1as space for 2,352 microfilms of stand- 
ard 84x11-in. business letters or 4,812 
microfilms of 3x5-in. cards—other records 
in proportion. Such a strip of film rolls 
into a carton measuring 4x4xl in. 
Though the negative film shows blacks 
and whites in reverse, it is as legible as 
a positive when projected onto a screen 
in original or larger size. If positive 


| paper or film copies are required, they 
| can be furnished in larger, smaller, or 


same-size replicas of the originals. 

With modern microfilm equipment, 

the pages of rare books can be photo- 
graphed almost as fast as the pages can 
be turned. Bank checks can be recorded 
at speeds up to 100 a minute. 
e Novel Features—Striking feature of 
one “taker” is its ability to adjust auto- 
matically the amount of film necessary 
for handling records of varied sizes. 
“qually striking is the fact that it takes 
less time to find a record in a properly 
assembled file of microfilms than it does 
to go to an orthodox file cabinet and 
thumb it through. It is the work of a 
moment to insert a film in a modern 
microfilm projector, or “reader,” and 
whirl it to the record desired for magni- 
fication on the machine’s illuminated 
translucent screen. 

Ability to conserve space and time 
would have been feature enough to in- 
sure the steady growth of microfilming 
—from a single bank installation in 1928 
for making permanent records of checks 
to over 4,000 such installations in 1942 
(2,000 have been added since 1938); 
from a single Social Security record in 
1935, when such records began, to over 
200,000,000 records and documents. 


HIGH-POWER LABORATORY 


Dramatizing the mighty forces avail 
able in the new Westinghouse High 
Power Testing Laboratory, at Fast 
Pittsburgh, the operator throws a 
switch at the central control board 
(top), releasing 1,500,000 kw. of en 
ergy into three cables, bolted together 
with boards, and tearing them asun 
der with the explosive force of mag 
netic repulsion (bottom). Lab’s prime 
purpose is testing large circuit break 
ers, insulators, fuses, etc., with instan 
taneous currents up to 2,200,000 kva., 
the equivalent of 2,680,000 h.p. 


@ War Redoubles Demand—With the 


impact of war, and the potential dangers 
of air raids and sabotage, the wires be- 
came hot with calls for help from gov 
ernment departments, insurance corm- 
panies, banks, business institutions, li- 
braries, art galleries, private individuals— 
anyone and everyone, in fact, desiring 
either to deposit valuable documents in 
some vault for the duration and to use 
microfilm copies for current work or 
vice versa. 

The Frick Art Reference Library 
parks its collection of 350,000 large 
photographs of the principal paintings 
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of the world, but keeps microfilms repro- | 
ductions above ground for art students 
to study. Big manufacturers like Allis- 
Chalmers, Ford, and Packard safeguard 
35-mm. microfilm copies of thousands 
of engineering drawings vital to war pro- 
duction, and continue to use blueprints 
of the originals. Incidentally they are 
finding that excellent blueprints can be | 
made from microfilms. 
e No Salesmen Needed—As a spokes- | 
man for the pioneer microfilmer, Re- | 
cordak Corp., 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, .expresses the current situation: 
“We don’t need shoe leather to get busi- 
ness; it crowds in over the transom.” 

So great have been the wartime de- 


mands on his company for microfilms of | 
the irreplaceable records of insurance | 


companies, banks, and lawyers in down- 


town New York that a special Recordak | 


service station has been set up at 235 
W. 23rd St. Letter-size documents are 
microfilmed at $5 per thousand; legal- 
size at $7.50. Firms with the necessary 
photographic equipment can purchase 
16-mm. film at $6 per 200 ft. (two 
100-ft. reels) including development; 
35-mm. film for larger work comes at 
$7.70 per 100 ft. 

Recordak, a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., sells film 
only to users of Recordak equipment; 
Kodak sells film to all others direct, as 
do Agfa Ansco Division of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Agfa Ansco is plug- 
ging the speed and high “resolving 
power” of its Minipan film for negatives 
and Minipositive Bim for positives. 
e¢ English Good Customers—Folmer 
Graflex Corp., Rochester, N. Y., which 
manufactures the Graflex Photorecord, 
a portable self-contained unit designed 
to microfilm documentary materials of 
all kinds, has shipped hundreds of them 
to England. Records vital to the con- 
tinuation of businesses and organizations 
of all kinds—drawings, blueprints, con- 
tracts, correspondence, formulas—have 
been reduced to film, and the film 
shipped into the country. 

Meanwhile, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., whose normal activy- 
ity is the microfilming of rare books 
and periodicals for students and schol- 
ars, was commissioned by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation 
to copy a tremendous quantity—ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 pages—of rare 
manuscript material in England on mi- 
crofilm. This will be deposited in the 
Library of Congress. 
® Behind on Orders—Graphic Microfilm 


Service, Inc., Waltham, Mass.—both a | 
microfilm processor and a manufacturer | 
of copying, printing, and reading equip- | 


ment—reports that its facilities are 
greatly overloaded by the demands of 
the defense industries. Since Dec. 7, 
there has been a notable increase in the 
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Mall moves on Schedules 


—which your mail must meet! 


Trains and planes can’t 
wait on your office boy or 
stenographer. A little time lost 
after a letter is signed-—may be 
a lot of time lost before a letter 
is delivered. Not even letters 
can afford to loaf these days! 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter prints postage on letters 
faster than anybody can stick 
printed stamps; seals envelopes 
at the same time, gets mail out 
of your office sooner . .. Metered 
mail gets through the postoflice 
faster, and on its way earlier— 
because it doesn’t need to be 
faced, cancelled or postmarked. 


And metered mail often meets 


Pitney-Bowes postace 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 


Meters ¢= Machines Co., Ltd. 


1443 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


schedules ordinary mail misses! 

Saving time and effort in 
thousands of offices and post- 
offices, the Pitney-Bowes Post- 
age Meter is indispensable to 
both government and business 
today . . . Saves postage, too; 
does its own accounting... . does 
away with the old-fashioned 
stamp box which exposes adhe- 
sive stamps to germs, waste, loss 
and theft . . . Every business, 
large or small, needs the Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter today— 
and there is a postage meter for 
every business. Our branch 
offices, located in principal 
cities, are at your service. 


METER CO. 
A a 
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13 Plants Strategically Located 


@ Years of General Box Company 
research and engineering experience 
are being utilized by scores of manu- 
facturers. By obtaining the box, crate 
or special container which exactly 
meets their individual requirements 
they are able to speed up and effect 
economies on shipments of all shapes 
and sizes. 


Ample production facilities and mod- 
ern equipment produce standard as 
well as custom-built containers of ade- 
quate strength and minimum weight 
at “production line” costs. 


The strategic location of G-B plants 
assures prompt delivery. Find out how 
General Box Company can help you 
keep handlihg, packing and shipping 
in step with faster production. Mail 
the coupon today. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


Genera! Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 


pr we we ww ww wo wo ww we ew ewww = = 5 
! GENERAL BOX COMPANY 1 
' 502 N. Dearborn St. 1 
! Chicago, III. 1 
; 0 Send a free copy of the new ! 
H booklet “How Research Can ! 
H Save $$ for You.” 7 
1 COC) Have a General Box engi- Hi 
i neer call. H 
; Name : 
; DOMED oni cttntiieiicns: ; 
} ' 
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number of companies resorting to micro- 
film as a means of duplicating and pro- 


tecting valuable material of all kinds. 
Holbrook Microfilms, Inc., 33 W. 


| 60th St., New York—likewise a processor 
_ and manufacturer—has been and is busy 


not only on copying the photographs in 
the Frick collection and trying to keep 
up with its share of standard commercial 
copying, but on indexing and copying 
the complete issues of several newspa- 
pers, dating from their foundation in 
the early 1800’s right through to the 
resent. One paper alone will take 
400,000 ft. of 35-mm. negative with an 
average of eight pages to the running 
foot. Accumulations of old X-ray films 
are being microfilmed by Holbrook at 
an actual profit to doctors and hospitals, 
the reclamation value of the discarded 
X-ray films being greater than the cost 
of making microcopies. 
e Too Busy to Talk—Microstat Corp., 
Norwalk, Conn., Record Registry Corp., 
Indianapolis, and Remington Rand, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., are all too over- 
loaded with orders to take time for re- 
porting their activities. Microstat and 
Record both manufacture equipment 
and process film; Remington Rand 
manufactures a line of “Film-A-Record”’ 
cameras and viewers similar to the Re- 
cordak line, and, in addition, a series 
of filing cabinets designed especially for 
microfilm records. 

Most spectacular use of microfilming 
is in “Airgraphs,” developed originally 


for communications between England 
| and the Near East, extended to Canada, 


and possibly to be brought to the United 


| States. Here’s how it works: 


You write a letter on a special sheet 


| measuring 84 x 11 in., printing the name 


and address of the addressee on a special 
panel at the foot. If you are in England, 
you take it unsealed to almost any large 
city’s post office; if in Canada, you mail 
it to Airgraphs, Ltd., Toronto. Auto- 
matic Recordak equipment reduces your 
letter to a 4x %-in. spot on a strip of 
microfilm, one of 1,700 similar spots on 
a 100-ft. reel, weighing only 1/100 as 


_ much as all the original 1,700 letters. 


The film, along with many others, is 
flown across the Atlantic and run 
through an automatic enlarging an 
printing machine. 

@ Reversing Process—The miniature film 
images are enlarged to about one half 
the size of the original letters on a roll 
of continuous photographic paper and 
processed at the rate of 1,200 an hour. 


| An automatic chopper, actuated by a 


photoelectric cell, separates the letters. 
Yours is thrust into an envelope with a 
window matching the address panel and 


| delivered by regular post to destination. 


One transoceanic shipment of 50,000 
Airgraphs weighed just 13 Ib.; the letters 
from which they were microfilmed 
weighed 1,600 lb.—all of which suggests 
possibilities for U.S. transcontinental 
airmail. 


NEW PRODUC's 


Radio Telephone 


The Weltronic Trans-Ceiver — )1. 
prises a radio transmitter, a radi. te. 
ceiver, standard dry batteries, and . 
lapsible fishpole antenna—all in a <.o\¢. 
compact, 4-lb. handset. Both trai :,jt. 
ter and receiver are adjusted to the . me 
preselected ultra-short wave length ‘1 
listen to a message from a similar s::, o; 


a, 


from a central station similarly tuned, 
merely throw on the switch; to talk 
back, merely pull down a finger lever. 

In open country, or in telephoning 
an airplane, the range is about five 
miles; in or among buildings, it is nat- 
urally less. Weltronic Corp., 3080 F. 
Outer Drive, Detroit, manufactures the 
new outfit for construction supervision, 
factory antisabotage patroling, train- 
dispatching, air raid fire-spotting, what- 
have-you. 


Blackout Glue 


Waterproof paper, cloth, and other 
acceptable blackout materials can be at- 
tached to glass, metal, wood, etc., with 
Blackout Glue, a new waterproof ad- 
hesive and shatter-proofing agent, for- 
mulated by Midland Glue Products Co., 
1488 Madison Ave., Detroit. Either 
brushed or sprayed, it “‘sets up” quickly 
and permanently. 


Flow Alarm 


When a new Magnetrol Flow Alarm 
is screwed into a pipe line for water, 
oil, gas, or air, it will set off a bell, 
horn, or other attention-getter the mo- 
ment that flow stops or is reduced by a 
predetermined percentage of the pres- 
sure in the line, whether by accident, 
bomb, or sabotage. Fred H. Schaub En- 
gineering Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, makes it in standard pipe sizcs 
up to 4 in. for connection to electrical 
circuits up to 250 volts. 
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| sath-Point Pen 


esigned in consultation with Walter 
win Teague, New York industrial 
igner, Sheaffer's new Triumph Life- 
me Pen has a heavy, tubular, gold and 


latinum “sheath-point” with three | 


principal purposes: (1) to permit and | 
protect a larger capillary feed for drain- | 


ing ink back into the barrel when the 
pen is not in use and to minimize leak- 
age; (2) to speed adjustments and pen 
point changes; (3) to improve writing 
balance by concentrating weight at the 
business end. A new cap features quick 
acting metal-to-metal threads. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madi- 


son, Iowa, will make the pen in a variety | 
of styles, sizes, and pencil combinations, | 


including clipless “T'uckaway” models 
for vest pocket or purse. 


Office Quieter 


One way to speed the output and in- 


crease the accuracy of operators on book- | 


keeping machines, adding machines, 
billing machines, and other office equip- 


ment is to furnish each one with an 
Acoustor, the “office quieter” built by 
The Acoustor Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
A 2-in. lining of special acoustical mate- 
tial absorbs noise at the source. The 
newest model comes in several sizes 
with two fluorescent lights, to illumi- 
nate the working area “without key- 
board glare or reflection,” and a small 
ventilating fan for added comfort. 
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What do you mean...nobody 
can handle Brown’s job? 


“ JUST THAT! Because he left a real problem when he went into the Service. Brown 
handled an immense amount of work. Was a wizard for details. But he carried 
most of them in his head. So routine that he handled automatically takes our 
regular men hours to figure out.”. . .““‘Well, Carter, new men won’t solve the 
problem either. What we need to do is to get onto paper what used to be in 
Brown’s head. Let’s talk to our printer about it.” 


kel 


“GENTLEMEN, WHAT YOU WANT is a system of printed forms to speed up your 
work. Forms that answer the who, what, how, when, where and why of every 
job. Here is a Hammermill booklet that shows the kind of forms you need. We 
can easily adapt them to your business. And to make sure they give good service, 
I recommend printing them on Hammermill Paper.” 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 2-7 
Please send ‘21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “How to Design a Business Form.”’ 
If you use an office duplicator, check type: [] stencil; [] gelatin; [) spirit. 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Sunday Overtime? 


WLB expected to answer 
big question raised by continu- 
ous plant operation, now a hot 
issue in the automobile industry. 


Round-the-clock operation of plants 
converted to war invariably brings up 
the problem of how to handle Sunday 
work. When Sunday becomes a regu- 
lar working day, shall workers be com- 
pensated at a special Sunday rate, even 
though they have time off in another 
part of the week? A few industries, like 
steel, have well-established procedure to 
answer this question, but in most indus- 


tries punitive overtime rates have been ~ 


set for Sunday work. 

e Shipyard Agreement—For the most 
part, the problem will have to be han- 
dled on an industry-by-industry basis. 
A start was made with last month’s 
agreement to change overtime pay in 
the shipyards. Whereas shipyard em- 
ployees formerly got overtime for Satur- 
day and Sunday work, overtime is now 
contingent on whether the work week is 
extended into sixth or seventh days. 

Right now the issue is hottest in De- 

troit, where it centers around a dispute 
between the United Auto Workers and 
manufacturers who have asked that con- 
tract requirements of time and a half 
for Saturday and double time for Sun- 
day be waived. 
@ Opposed Viewpoints—Management 
does not want to absorb the extra labor 
cost that those requirements will entail 
after plants go into continuous opera- 
tion. The union insists on keeping the 
Saturday-Sunday rule, even though 
workers receive only 40 hours of em- 
ployment per week on a_ swing-shift 
basis. The problem was to have been 
submitted to arbitration, but neither 
labor nor management has pressed for 
action. But, with several plants now 
swinging to continuous operation, an 
early test can be expected. 

In the case of General Motors, nego- 
tiations on the question are imminent, 
for the G.M. contract expires on Apr. 
26, and the union must present its de- 
mands by Feb. 28. A conference of 
representatives of G.M. locals; sched- 
uled for this week end, is expected to 
show how resolutely U.A.W. will press 
for overtime in swing-shift plants. G.M. 
has let it be known that it is ready to 
accept any decision of the War Labor 
Board on that score. 

e Into Lap of WLB—Washington looks 
for the whole controversy to be thrown 
into the lap of WLB, which already 
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has before it an overtime case involving 
U.A.W. and Mack Mfg. Co. The board 
will consolidate cases and attempt to 
arrive at an industry-wide solution. It 
is unlikely, however, that an attempt 
will be made to establish a general 
Sunday work policy for all industries, 
for fear of upsetting favorable agree- 
ments that are already in effect. 

For the auto industry, indications are 
that the familiar compromise procedure 
will allow some premium for Sunday 
work but on a less punishing basis than 
double time. 


PAY BOOST SOUGHT 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
General Electric Co., and the General 
Motors electric division will receive 
umion demands for wage increases of 
124¢ an hour for all employees and 
union-security provisions. These de- 
mands, to be pressed in forthcoming 
negotiations, will affect 200,000 work- 
ers, according to an announcement 
made this week by national headquar- 
ters of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (C.1.O.). 


Soldier Contacts 


Various programs evol\ :d 
to keep company zeal burn 
in employees until they reti:n 
from Army and Navy servic: 


Forward-looking companies are 
ready thinking of that day when 
returning soldier—skill-tusty, unfam) a1 
with management policies, and be: ft 
of carefully-nurtured loyalties—will b. a 
problem. 

Unless the Army or Navy utilizes ‘he 
worker's occupational skill while he is 
in uniform, nothing can be done to 
keep that skill sharpened. But loyalty 
can be maintained and a man can be 
kept informed of company policy. A 
Business Week survey of 50 representa- 
tive firms reveals that nearly all of them 
are doing something to keep in contact 
with soldier-employees who, by thie 
terms of the Selective Service Act, must 
be reabsorbed when the war ends. Scy- 
eral have developed elaborate prograuis. 
e 1.B.M.’s Contact Plan—One of tlic 
best-rounded of these contact programs 
is the Men-in-Service plan of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., which 
reaches 500 employees who are now on 


x 


This flag-raising ceremony at Mon- 
santo, ‘T’enn., occasioned by the pre- 
sentation of the Navy “E” to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., for excellence in 


Eighty-One Firms Now Have Navy “E” 


production of ordnance, has been du- 
plicated at 80 other plants; 39 have 
already been announced (BW—Dec. 
13’41,p18). Recent winners: 


Louis Allis Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Pulley Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Steel Foundries, 
ne., 

Granite City Plant, 

Chicago, Il. 

Beatrice Steel Tank Mfg. Co., 

Beatrice, Neb. 

Bethlehem Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 

Providence, b 

Edward. G. Budd Mfg. Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Control Instrument Co., Inc., 

Breoklyn, N. Y. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., 

Pottstown, Pa. 

Federal Screw Works, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Flour City Ornamental Iron 
o., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fulton Sylphon Co., 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


General Bronze Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Hoosier Lamp & Stamping 


McKay Co., 


Magnavox Co., 


Evansville, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 


Kropp Forge Co., 
Chicago, I iit 


Matam Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


West Hanover, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Corp., Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Mueller Brass Co., 

Port Huron, Mich. 
National Cash Register Co., 


National Fireworks, Inc., 


New England Auto Products, 

Pottstown, Pa. 

New York Air eyeke Co., 

Watertown, N. 

Pennsylvania Siclicts Steel 
Casting Co., 

Hamburg, Pa. 

Permold Works, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Polaroid Corp., 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Pontiac Motors Division, 

General Motors Corp., 

Pontiac, Mich. 

a Corp. of America Mfg. 


0. 
Camden, N. J. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

a A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
renton, N. J. 


Sandusky. Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Steel Improvement & Forge 
Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treadwell Engineering Co., 

Easton, Pa. 

Tredegar Co., 

‘Richmond, Va. 

Warner & Swasey Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Welding Engineers Inc., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard L. White Co., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wyckoff Dawe Steel Co., 

Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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active military duty. The plan is admin- 
istered by a Men-in-Service commit- 
tec. the chairman of which coordinates 
sir ilar activities of 1.B.M. branches. 

‘he I.B.M. program begins to oper- 

atc on the last day the employee works 
before reporting as a soldier. The local 
club having jurisdiction over the em- 
ployee’s department gives a farewell 
juncheon in his honor. Fellow-workers 
and executives attend, and club and 
company present gifts. 
e System of Records—A complete rec 
ord is set up for each man, is kept up 
to date as to camp address, promotions, 
and transfers. Once a month a com 
ylete roster of service men is printed in 
booklet form, with addresses of I.B.M. 
branch offices, and sent to the men in 
service. It is also distributed to on-the 
job employees, to encourage correspond 
ence with men in service. 

As soon as the new soldier arrives at 
his station, the manager of the nearest 
I.B.M. office is notified. If at all pos 
sible, the manager or one of his men 
calls on the service man. Otherwise 
the manager writes a personal letter, 
offering the facilities of the branch 
ofice. Men on leave make liberal use 
of 1.B.M. offices to receive messages and 
check their belongings. 

e Visits to Headquarters—Al] men who 
come to New York on leave are urged 
to visit 1.B.M. headquarters. They are 
taken on a tour of the New York organ 
ization, introduced to the people whom 
they have known only through corre- 
spondence. 1.B.M.’s president, ‘Thomas 
J. Watson, makes a special point of 
meeting the company’s soldier visitors. 

Whenever local I.B.M. clubs have 

social functions, all I.B.M. men in serv- 
ice who are within traveling distance 
are invited. Special efforts were made 
to bring soldiers to I.B.M. club Christ- 
mas parties. Those who attended re- 
ceived special gifts from their fellow- 
employees. Similar gifts were sent to 
those who could not attend. Supple- 
menting this, the company sent a 
Christmas package containing choco- 
lates, cigarettes, and handkerchiefs to 
each of its men in service. Birthdays are 
to be remembered. 
@ Hospital Cases—When an I.B.M. man 
in service is hospitalized, the nearest 
company branch manager is requested 
to visit the man immediately and re- 
port. President Watson or Major F. W. 
Nichol, vice-president and general man- 
ager, writes a personal letter to the 
patient, sends him cigarettes or other 
appropriate supplies. 

1.B.M. men in service receive Busi- 
ness Machines, the company’s weekly 
house organ, and Think, a magazine of 
general circulation issued monthly by 
the company. Business Machines de- 
votes a page in each issue to camp news. 

Various executives keep men formerly 
under their supervision up to date with 
their jobs as far as possible. Sales and 
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ORDNANCE FIRE SCHOOL 


Under guidance of Underwriters 
Laboratories fire experts in Chicago 
civilian employees of Army Ordnance 
Department, known as plant protec- 
tion inspectors, study the proper 


method of extinguishing a magi 
sium incendiary bomb with dry sand 
Plant protection inspectors are place« 
in factories producing vital defens: 
equipment for the Army, in order te 
safeguard lives and property from fire 
accident, or sabotage. 


service men, for example, are provided 
with information similar to that fur- 
nished to active employees. 

e Armstrong Cork—The Anmmstrong 
Cork Co. is another firm which has a 
highly developed “‘soldier relations” pro- 
gram. Recently it inaugurated a com- 
pany-wide “ Write-the-Boys-a-Letter ” 
promotion through the house organ, the 
Armstrong Reporter. 

Each number of the publication now 
carries the names and military ad- 
dresses of 20 Armstrong employees. 
The group of 20 represents the com- 
pany’s principal geographical sections, 
and employees are urged to write let- 
ters to their section’s representatives. 
@ Monsanto Chemical Co.—Monsanto 
Chemical Co. has another outstanding 
program. Built around its two company 
publications, Monsanto Magazine and 
Monsanto News, the plan reaches sol- 
diers from 14 widespread Monsanto 
plants and seven offices. Shortly after 
an employee arrives at camp, he gets a 
letter from the company’s editor, How- 
ard A. Marple, who tries to make every 
soldier a correspondent. The trainee is 
urged to send in his photograph for 
publication, and he and the “folks at 
home” are put on the mailing list. 

Monsanto reports eminently satisfac- 
tory cooperation from Army public rela- 
tions officers, many of whom _ have 
invited the company to send Monsanto 
Magazine to camp service club libraries. 
@ Other Programs—Standard Oil of New 
Jersey sends local newspapers as well as 


its employee publications to all its men 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufa 
turing, in addition to doing most of th 
standard things for “soldier relation 
recently added cookie baking to its di 
fense activities. ‘The cookies, 12 
them, were baked by the 
food specialists in its merchandisin 
division’s home economics department 
and sent to Westinghouse men at « 

Sears, Roebuck, like I.B.M., us 
local outlets as a means of keeping train 
ees in touch with the company 
@ Military Editions—Onc of th 
examples of how company organ 
used for “‘soldier relations” is the mag 
zine Gas News, publication of th 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. Copies 
are mailed to trainees each month, and 
in Camp Forrest, ‘Tenn., 
greatest concentration of Peoples em 
ployees are billeted, a 
spondent supplies news of the 
Last June, the editor of Gas New 
a photographer visited Camp Forr 
The material they gathered wa 
basis for a special military edition 

General Foods Corp. is sending 
special edition of its annual report t 
employees in service. 

American Radiator & Standard San 
tary Corp. makes it a policy to discu 
with employees leaving for Army cam 
what would best suit them in the way of 
material which the company issues. Thi 
company feels unwilling “to bother 
trainees “with anything which they ar 
not interested in.” 
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Stock in Morgan 


Public, for first time, is 
offered shares in J. P.’s famous 
old banking house with sale 
of 16,500 shares. 


For the last dozen years the men of 
the House of Morgan gradually have 
become less aloof, and their actions 
have been surrounded with a bit less 
of the high mystery long ‘attributed to 
them. Now comes the sharpest break 
of all with the past—sale of stock to 
the public. 

@ Many Changes—J. P. Morgan & Co. 
left the ranks of the private bankers in 


1940 (BW—Feb.24'40,p16) when it in-- 


corporated under New York State bank- 
ing laws. Previously it had abandoned 
the investment banking business, as 
required by the Banking Act of 1933, 
after suffering through the Pecora in- 
vestigation. In 1935, the underwriting 
house of Morgan Stanley & Co. grew 
out of that divorcement. 

Yet, of all the changes that have 
come over The House on the Corner, 
this sale of shares to the public is the 
most revolutionary. For three-quarters 
of a century prior to the incorporation, 
Morgan the Elder and Morgan the 
Younger had, successively, been out- 
standing figures in American finance, 
and names to conjure with on the inter- 
national scene. But, for all that time, 
the House of Morgan had done business 
on a partnership basis. 
eA Few New Holders—Incorporation 
made mighty little difference in the 
close ownership of the business. It’s 
quite true that there were 83 stock- 
holders at the time of the incorporation, 
but they were all of them the old Mor- 
gan partners and ‘their families, save for 
a handful of honuzed employees and 
close friends who were allowed to buy 
a few shares at the time of the change- 
over. 

Now a block of 16,500 shares out of 
the 200,000, or 83% of the issue, has 
been marketed publicly through Smith, 
Barney & Co. The price of $206 is 7¢ 
a share less than the book value at the 
close of 1941. 

Avowed desire of the several largest 
stockholders who sold a part of their 
shares to make up this 16,500-share 
offering is to get broader distribution 
and to establish a public market. A 
very practical advantage that accrues to 
the erstwhile partners is that it facili- 
tates settlement of an estate in the 
event of a death. 

@ Estate Difficulties—Back in the part- 


82 ¢ Finance 


nership days, it was necessary for the 
firm to slice off a share of the capital 
equivalent to a deceased member’s par- 
ticipation or else the survivors had to 
put up the money themselves to keep 
capital intact. Such arrangements al- 
ways are awkward, and they necessarily 
impede settlement of estates. 

By incorporating, each member of 

the partnership was changed into a 
shareholder. ‘That sinappliies matters 
immensely, of course, because the heirs 
and assigns may simply take the stock 
of the deceased and do as they see fit 
with it. And now, by selling stock to 
the public so that an over-the-counter 
market may be established (no listing is 
contemplated), the process is still fur- 
ther expedited because regular quota- 
tions are established for those who wish 
to buy or sell. 
e Financial Facts—The bank’s state- 
ment, regularly published in recent 
years, has become fairly familiar to the 
public. Its assets, now approximating 
$750,000,000, are up more than $100,- 
000,000 since the date of incorporation. 
Deposits are almost $690,000,000, capi- 
tal and surplus each stand at $20,000,- 
000, and the undistributed profits are 
$1,215,000. 

Not so familiar are earnings, which 
were $4,089,845 including realized prof- 
its on securities in 1941, or $20.45 a 
share. Deducting the profits on securi- 
ties, share earnings amounted to $12.15. 


Something new has been added down 
at The House on the Corner—the 
public! Sale of 16,500 shares of stock 
in the Morgan bank, now known as 
]. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., presumahly 
included part of the holdings of 
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Fight over MOP 


Young, trying to retain 
control of road for Alleghany, 
battles to upset reorganization 
plan approved by ICC. 


Securities holders of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. have little more 
than a week left to decide whether to 
vote for or against a court-approved plan 
now proposed for reorganization of the 
carrier. And their votes promise to in 
fluence profoundly the fate of their 
road—as well as the future of many 
others still in the courts. Reorganiza- 


George Whitney (left), president; 
Thomas W. Lamont (center), chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
vice-chairman of the board, and & 
Morgan, board chairman, who are 
three of the largest stockholders. 
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THE MARKETS 


Best news for the rubber market since 

Pearl Harbor, as far as supply is con- 
cerned, was Jesse Jones’ announcement 
this week that 114,000 tons had been 
received in this country since Dec. 7 and 
that another 114,000 was on_ ships 
bound for American ports. If it’s all re- 
ceived, this 228,000 tons would add be- 
tween five and eight months’ supply to 
our stockpile—bringing the total up to 
about a two-year ievel on the present 
rationed basis. 
e Importing from Indies—It probably 
isn't too surprising that imports in the 
last two months have been large, because 
there were two large ships loaded and 
ready to sail from Malayan docks at the 
time of the Japanese attack. Uncertainty, 
however, has surrounded the situation 
ever since, and Mr. Jones’ declaration 
that this country is taking all the rubber 
available in the Netherlands Indies re- 
assured the trade no end. 

There is, nevertheless, the difficulty 
that Britain is reported to have been 
caught without any stockpile whatever, 
which presumably means that the 
United States’ imports must be divided 
in either crude or finished form. 

@ Record Cotton Year—Another bit of 
interesting commodity market news 
came from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics which hazards the prediction 
that domestic consumption of cotton in 
the season ending July 31, next, not 
only will smash all records but will, in 
addition, climb to the 11,500,000-bale 
level. That would be equal to just about 
an average year’s home production on 
the acreages being planted these days. 
This news, together with a general dry- 
ing up of liquidation, halted last week’s 
shar 74 slump in cotton prices. 

during the emergency, the United 


States can use virtually its entire cotton 
production, all exports naturally will 
make dents in the long-standing surplus. 

Securities markets, in general, were 
dull with little change in either prices or 
turnover. Volume continued at the low 
level that has prevailed since the year- 
end signaled a halt, at least temporarily, 
on million-share days. 

But there is still a lot of money avail- 
able" for investment. Sales of defense 
bonds last month exceeded a billion dol- 
lars, about double the previous record 
total for December. 
® Two Pipeline Issues—Corporate offer- 
ings included quick sale on Wednesday 
of $10,000,000 of 20-year 3% bonds of 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., which 
were priced above par, and some 150,- 
000 shares of 5.6% preferred stock, 
priced at $104 a share. The stock buyers 
were mostly investors who purchased in 
smaller quantities than did those who 
bought the bonds. Proceeds are to te- 
deem all the company’s now outstanding 
Class A preferred shares and to buy nat- 
ural gas distributing systems and pipe 
lines in Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial .. 88.9 89.8 90.6 
Railroad .. 28.6 29.0 a7a 
Utility .... 349 35.1 36.2 


Bonds 
Industrial ..107.7 107.9 105.7 
Railroad ... 88.0 88.2 85.4 
Utility ....105.5 1049 104.3 
U. S. Govt..109.8 110.1 110.4 108. 6 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS — A WEEKLY RECORD 
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1941 
Dote: Stondard & Poor's Corp. 


1942 
© BUSINESS 


TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


very sheet of Berkshire Typewriter 
Paper makes a good impression 
emphasizes your business standing 


aaa wio Swead ween Sale 


© USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS © 


AtlasCorporation 
Dividend No. 22 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
dividend of 75¢ per share for 
quarter ending February 28, 
has been declared on the 6% Pre 
ferred Stock of Atlas Corporati on 
payable March 2, 1942, to holder 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business February 20, 1942 
Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 


January 30, 1942 
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... VITAL 
For Defense 


Dandux Canvas Products are play- 
ing their part in America’s De- 
fense and Victory program. Sup. 
plying our armed forces with their 
requirements of Canvas and Can- 
vas Products has, and will continue 
to tax the production facilities 
of our entire industry, yet the 
“DANDUX” organization offers 
its “all out” cooperation. 

Prepared, alert, and mindful of 
the monumental task confronting 
all Citizens of our democracy, we 
gladly pledge all our resources 
and energy to America! 


CR DANELS IN 


101 Crosby St. New York, N.Y. 
Newark * Boston * Chicago * Cleveland 


Buffalo * Hartford * Milwaukee * Detroit 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Alberton, Md, 
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contact buying factors 
on war plant production 


BUILDING MATERIALS TOOLS SUPPLIES INSTALLED EQUIPMENT 


RUSH is the word for war construction. Engineers and con- 
tractors need information on how to use materials and equip- 
ment with maximum speed and efficiency. 


Getting such information to where it’s needed is aggres- 
sive ponenes promotion. And . . . even though your capacity 
may be oversold — your products never are! 

Vigorous product selling now will pay dividends after the 
war, when a huge now-being-planned construction program 
will get under way. 

The coupon will bring you details of what type of product 
information construction men want (based on hundreds of 
interviews) — plus other helpful-to-you information. Mail 
it today. 


aqystRUCTION 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARMY CAMPS + AIRPORTS * SHIPWAYS * DOCKS « AIRBASES * HOTELS 
WATERWORKS + OFFICE BUILDINGS « BRIDGES *« DAMS + SHIPYARDS 
TUNNELS *« NAVALBASES « HIGHWAYS *« MASS HOUSING « FACTORIES 
WATERWAYS * SEWAGE DISFOSAL « PIPE LINES ¢ DRAINAGE « ARSENALS 


50 Federal-financed War Plants* 
(Cost: $1,122,000,000) 


Buying Factors 


CONSULTANTS 
(engineering and 
architectural firms) 


CONTRACTORS 


FEDERAL ENGINEERS 


‘ 


OPERATING COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


*Detailed reports of these projects are available on request. 
(See coupon) 


A. E. Paxton, Manager, 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me: 


C] Reports of interviews with construction men telling what 
they want to know about construction products. 


[] Coverage reports on 50 war plants, 


‘a “Post War Planning II,” a report on the part construction 
will play in peacetime. 
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ton plans a a few years ago for 
carriers in bankruptcy seem unduly se- 
vere now, as trafic and revenues rise to 
the highest levels in years. Stockholders, 
who would have protested but mildly 
a few years ago when there was nothing 
left over for them after bond interest, 
are bringing in demands for better 
treatment bolstered with figures on 
earnings available for shareholders on 
the basis of current operating results. 

Institutional holders of the bonds, 

however, point out that railroad’s com- 
petitive position after the war will be 
worse than it was a decade ago and that 
the recapitalization should take into 
account average or expected earnings, 
rather than income of a few prosperous 
years. They point out how seldom in- 
come in any of the years 1932 to 1940, 
inclusive, was sufficient to pay the full 
interest on even the reduced (but con- 
tingent) capitalization of proposed new 
companies. 
e Eight Years in Courts—The Missouri 
Pacific, whose lines straddle the Mis- 
souri River but come no nearer the Pa- 
cific Ocean than the eastern foothills of 
the Rockies, went bankrupt in 1933. 
The ICC and the federal courts have 
approved the plan of reorganization on 
which securities holders must vote by 
Feb. 17. 

This recapitalization setup, com- 

monly known as the “Stedman Plan” 
(one of its sponsors is Insurance Man 
John W. Stedman) provides for a slash 
in fixed debt from $501;700,771 to 
$187,560,500. Debt which must pay 
interest only if earned, on the other 
hand, would be $120,661,000, and 
$115,501,000 par value of preferred and 
1,367,564 shares. of common. stock 
would be issued to bondholders and 
creditors. Holdings of the old common 
and preferred stock were declared worth- 
less and would be left out. 
e Young Fights for Stock—Van Swerin- 
gen-organized and Robert R. Young- 
controlled Alleghany Corp. owns large 
blocks of common and preferred stocks 
of the road, as well as $11,115,000 face 
amount of the convertible 54% Mo. 
Pac. bonds. It is fighting to obtain 
stock for its present Rendedbing, and 
to secure more for its bonds than the 
ICC plan allotment of 3.97 shares of 
new common stock for each $1,000 
bond. 

Consequently, the Young group 
argues that currently heavy revenues 
would support more debt, even if con- 
tingent, and leave something over for 
present stockholders, as in the recently 
completed reorganization of Erie Rail- 
road (BW—Aug.9’41,p64). ; 
¢ Interest, Taxes—In addition, Young 
points out, interest on debt is paid be- 
fore taxes. Therefore, the greater the 
debt, the larger the amount of revenues 
available for securities’ holders and, 
conversely, the lower the taxes which 
would have to be paid before common 
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shareholders participate in net income. 
As the vote deadline nears, the dispute 
has gone into name-calling, rather than 
strictly factual or legal controversy. The 
Stedman protective committee for hold- 
ers of the first and refunding bonds 
labeled the Young plan a “tax-avoid- 
ance” scheme. The plan, they add, 
erroneously assumes a basic improve- 
ment in the railroad industry, would 
dilute bondholders’ security, and shows 
a willingness to cause irreparable dam- 
age to bondholders by forcing years of 
delay in effecting a reorganization plan. 
@ Domination Charged—Young, as the 
chairman of Alleghany Corp., alleges 
that the original underwriters of Mo. 
Pac.’s junior bonds are a “financial 
clique” who want to exercise control 
over other people’s money and seek to 
“consolidate their inside track to bank- 
ing favors.” Young has even bought 
newspaper space to air his views. 

The Young group, seasoned in past 
Alleghany Corp. battles, claims that a 
postcard survey of bondholders indi- 
cates rejection of the ICC plan. Some 
interested parties, such as the Massa- 


WE DID 
IT BEFORE 
--- AND WE 
CAN DO IT 
AGAIN! 


But while we're doing it again, don't 
let important catalogs and sales 
manuals become obsolete overnight 
because of emergency price and ma 
terial changes. 


The Modern Loose-Leof Binding 


keeps catalogs up-to-the-minute and 
off the “War Casualty” list. Exclu 
sive scissor-like action makes it easy 
to add new pages remove old 
ones... Instantly! 600% greater 
page strength . . less bulk and 
weight than old style binders. 10 
colors and bright nickel in lengths 
from 4” to 40”. Write for name 
of licensee near you. 


SWING-O-RING, INC. 


Div. of the Fred Goat Co., Inc. 
314 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


How to Write 


| Better Business Letters 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 


experience, 
Second Edition 
201 pages, 5% x8 
$2.00 


“Chock full of 
tested methods to 
increase the cali- 
bre and produc- 
tiveness of let- 
ters.” 

Chicago Credit 

News 


Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 

—develop the body of the letter effec- 
tively 

—write action-compelling closes 

—write an adjustment letter 

—write an inquiry letter 

—write collection letters 

—revive inactive customers 

—avoid “telegraphic” letters 

—make every letter a sales 
etc. 


letter, etc., 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book In 
simplest possible manner it shows the essentials of 
ood letter writing and with pointers and examples 
rom the work of successful letter writers shows how 
to make your own letters more productive Covers 
all the regular correspondence needs of business 
offices, including sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially planned 
te help business men with boiled-down, simple 
treatment of their problems—suitable for the smaller 
business owner-manager as well as the specialized 
worker or executive in larger concerns. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every ietter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjustment— 
has a job to do. But so routine a part of business 
is correspondence that the profit possibilities in 
improving it are often overlooked. Try Buckley's 
methods in your letters—even a slight increase in 
efficiency of each one will mean a lot in a month's 
time. 


10 DAY'S TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


Send me Buckley’s How to Write Better 
In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few 
orders accompanied by remittance.) 


EXAMINE A COPY FREE—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd S8t., N. Y. C. 
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ACHESON COLLOIDS CORP.. 58 
Agency-—-Hiatr Epy 

AETNA PLYWOOD & VENEER 58 

AIR REDUCTION SALES CO. 69 
Ageney-—G. M. Basroun Co 

THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO........ . 


Agency--Tae AITKIN-KyYNETT CO 
THE AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS... 4 
Agency——Tur Biow Co., Ixo. 


ATLAS CORP. (isenses . 83 
Agency -ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER Law, INO. 

ATLAS POWDER CO.. oe 
Agency—-Tue AITKIN-Kynett Co. 

BANKERS FOR INDUSTRY. 82 
BARBER-COLMAN CO. eee 
Ageney—CUMMINGS, Brann & MCPHERSON 
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BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC. 6 


Agency——-W. 1. Tracy, Inc. 
BULL DOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
co 3rd Cover 
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DorRance, INO. 
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CARRIER CORP... 47 
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CLUES 70 

CONTAINER CORP. OF AMERICA 49 
Agency--N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP. a 
Agenty —-WaLLseer-LiInDBMAN, INO. 

CRANE CO. . 
Agency—-THe BucBEN Co. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO.. 29 
Agency-—~McCaNnNn-Enickson, Inc. 

CUTLER-HAMMER, INC. = 12 
Agency -Kirkoasser- Drew Co. 

C. R. DANIELS, INC. 83 
Agency—-UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISING 

DOW CHEMICAL CO. 10, I 
Agency——-McManvts, Joun & Apams, Ino 

©. C. DURYEA CORP. 6 
Agency—FIT2ZGRRALD ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

Inc 

EATON PAPER CORP. 83 
Agency—Tue Grey ADVERTISING, INC 

ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD. 84 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 54 
Agency—Hennt, Horst & McDonacp, Inc 

FIRST TRUST & DEPOSIT CO. 82 
Agency -BaRLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC 

FRICK CO. 62 


Agency —-WaYNEsBoro ADVER. AGENCY 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPOR- 


TATION CORP.. - ... 44, & 
Agency——FIT2GBRALD ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Inc 
GENERAL BOX CO.. iebeete 74 
Agency—Tue Bucnen Co. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO....... 14 
Agency—-Le1cHTon & NELSON 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO..... 71 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CO.. wae es 
Agency—Tue GariswoLp-Esnteman Co. 
GULF O!L CORP..... : a a 
Agency—-Youne & Ruesicam, Inc. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO........ ae 


Agency Batten, Barton, DurstTine & 
Osnorn, INO. 


GEORGE S. MAY CO...... 
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Agency——T. J. Matonpr, Ino. 
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THE LIQUIDOMETER CORP............... 66 
Agency—Lvowena Co., Ino. 

MARYLAND CASUALTY CO............... 23 


Agency—J. M. Matuss, Ino. 


Agency—Jiu Dorrr, Inc. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC.......... 46 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC... 50 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO... 25 
Ageney—-Youne & Rvusioam, Ino. 


ERIE See eS er 59 
Agency--J. M. Hioxerson Ino. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.................... 85 
Agency—-EarLe A. BUCKLEY AGENCY 
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Agency—KLavu-VAN PieTeRsoM-DUNLaP 
AssOciaTEs, INO. 


NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORP..... 2 
Agency—J. M. Hickerson Inc. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON....... 37 
Agency——-N. W. Aver & Son, INO. 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CO....52, 53 
Ageney—-Yocune & Rvesicam, Inc. 


PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO............. 57 
Agency—Lamport, Fox & Co. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO.... 73 
Agency—L. E. MoGivena & Co., Ino. 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO............ 67 
Agency—-BaRLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION...... » 


Reap ee ee 63 

Agency—Ceci. & PRespeer, Ino. 

THE RAULAND CORPORATION..... 87 
Agency—GrorGe BRODSKY ADVERTISING 

ROBBINS & MYERS SALES, INC.......... 5] 
Agency—-Exwin, Wasty & Co., Ino. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO.................. 27 
Agency—Youne & Rvusicam, Inc. 

as oki ks nhen de sdebeiscckcvse 72 
Agency—Ear_e Lupain, Ino. 

THE STARLET WOBRKS........... ccc cccecces 63 
Agency—Horton-Nores COMPANY 

SWING-O-RING CORP....... siti ala 
Agency—Lawis & Toxar, Ino. 

WARNER & SWASEY CO....... 2nd Cover 
Agency—Tun GriswoLp-EsHteman Co. 

THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO............. 4! 
Agency—O. 8. Tyson & Co., Ino. 

THE WAYNE PUMP CO................... @ 
Agency—Bonsin ApvY. AGENCY 

WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC....... coccccece & 


Agency—James G. Lams Co. 


| and precedents will be established whi 
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chusetts Investors Trust, which ho’ 's 
$3,000,000 of the first and refund 
bonds of MOP, and the road’s ch: - 
man, J. S. Pyeatt, have announced th. , 
will vote against the reorganization pl 

Rejection would mean a long-dray 
out battle for the road, which othery 
could complete formation of a n 
company this year. But general ru + 


will determine progress of other pen | 
ing reorganizations in which stockho 
ers see a chance to retrieve a lost cau 


DIVESTMENT 


The North American Co., second 
largest public utility holding company 
in the United States, moving to comply 
with the “death sentence” of the hold. 
ing company law, this week took steps 
to divest itself of its big midwestein 
property and obtain funds to continue 
liquidation. A subsidiary, Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri, filed a registration 
statement with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission covering a proposed 
sale of 2,695,000 shares of stock. Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. is the principal under- 
writer. 

This is one of the largest common- 
stock distributions ever made under the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and the proceeds will permit North 
American to retire its entire outstanding 
debenture indebtedness. 


NO LETUP ON UTILITIES 


Appointment of John W. Houser, 32- 
year-old Long Beach, Calif., lawyer, to 
head the public utilities division of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
means that enforcement policy will con- 
tinue just as tough as it has been in the 

ast. Houser joined the commission in 
1938, and has been attached to the utili- 
ties division ever since. Thus he has 
been schooled on holding-company pol- 
icy under such former utilities division 
chiefs as Joseph Weiner and Robert H. 
O’Brien, newest appointee to the SEC 
itself. 

For any who may have come in late, 
policy of the commission is to eliminate 
all intermediate holding companies and 
to sweat systems down to a single geo- 
graphically-compact property. 


PROFITS IN WALL STREET 


Streamlined, functional redesign of a 
brokerage firm pays out. That is the 
experience of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, the nation’s largest 
brokerage firm, which has applied chain 
store methods of merchandising and 
cost-accounting to its business. A net 
profit of $459,258 for 1941, reported 
this week, compares with a loss of 
$308,621 for the final eight months of 
1940. Advertising attracted 29,886 new 
accounts. 
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Wanted—The Will to Win 


ls it possible that the effect of Pearl 
Harbor is beginning to wear off? Can 
it be that we have merely exchanged 
one form of complacency for another, 
even more deadly? 

lor there is one complacency that is 
bred of over-confidence and another 
that stems from a spirit of resignation 
to whatever betide. The first may get 
us into trouble. But the second can 
well lead us into disaster. 

It is not hard to see why we may now 
be in danger of slipping into the more 
deadly type of complacency. When 
Pearl Harbor hit, we first were con- 
sumed by a burning sense of outrage. 
We all wanted to do something about 
it. The “up-and-at-’em” spirit reigned. 
Then, for a few days we heard a lot 
about the swift and condign reprisals 
soon to be visited upon our enemies. 

But gradually the story changed. First 
came inklings of heavy losses. ‘Then 
rumors of disaster. And finally, a more 
factual appraisal of our wounds. 

No one, of course, can find fault with 
a policy of telling the facts. If we 
Americans can’t cope with facts as 
courageously as the British have done, 
it’s about time we found it out. 

x * * 

But along with the facts came the 
reiteration, over and over again, that we 
must expect more bad news, that this 
would be a long, hard war, that we must 
expect to suffer more defeats before we 
can win victories. 

All of which may be true. But some- 
how, in the telling of it, something 
was done to the “up-and-at-’em”’ spirit 
of the first days following Pearl Harbor. 

Can it be that we are getting used 
to the idea of being licked? Are we 
learning to take it on the chin—and 
take it gracefully? Are we getting used 
to taking defeat in our stride? That 
would be a new and strange role for 
Americans. For a few days, to be sure, 
we thrilled to the gallant stand of the 
Marines on Wake Island. But have we 
already forgotten them? Every day men 
are dying in the ravines and on the 
beaches of Bataan. But we have come 
to absorb all that between the head- 
lines. It’s true that “MacArthur and his 
gallant men” come in for a lot of lip- 
service from politicians and other adepts 
at headline-snatching. 

But I wonder how many Americans 
actually are taking, day by day, into their 
homes, their offices, their stores, their 
factories—and their prayers—the stark 
reality of MacArthur and his “smoke- 
begrimed men, covered with the marks 
of battle, in the fox-holes of Bataan and 
the batteries of Corregidor.” 
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Does it all seem so far away? Is it | 


just that no one who never has seen 
battle at first hand can sense what it 
exacts of those who go forth in our 
behalf? Or is it possible that we have 
become so resigned to defeat that we 
are losing the will to victory. Can it be 
that all those warnings about how “we 
must expect to take it” have misfired? 
In trying to avert imagined panic have 
our leaders sowed seeds of lethargy? 
But whatever may be the reason for 
the change since Pearl Harbor, we soon 
must find some way to keep the Amer- 
ican people awake to the realities. We 
must learn how to nourish the fighting 
spirit, how to keep ourselves at work 
with the selfless devotion that keeps 
MacArthur's men at their desperate task. 
Is there not some means by which 
we can bring home to every American 
office, factory, Main Street, and family 
circle the full meaning of what is ex- 
pected of us? Can’t we make this war 
a personal matter? Can’t we get beyond 
the headlines, beyond the columnists’ 
speculations, beyond the politicians’ 
ballyhoo, and bring it home to every 
one of our people in all its grimness? 


* * * 

It has been suggested, for example, 
that we should publish the Army and 
Navy casualty lists as they come out. 

Obviously, casualty lists should not 
be published in such fashion as to reveal 
military information. But does it fol- 
low that the lists are bound to do that? 
Could that be avoided by giving only 
names and home towns without rank or 
unit or service? Just publish the list— 
“James K. Brown of ‘Troy, N. Y., Wil- 
liam T. Edwards of Jonesboro, Ark.,” 
for instance. 

By now there must be a formidable 
casualty list. ‘The newspapers surely 
would publish the initial list and those 
that might be released from time to 
time. Each name would be recognized 
by relatives, friends, neighbors, school- 
mates. The word of a single life laid 
down for the colors would stir memories 
in dozens of minds. 

Soon we should have an America 
keenly aware of the toll of battle, grimly 
conscious of personal responsibility, 
wholeheartedly ready to go “all out” at 
the day’s job to help avenge those who 
truly had gone all out—to the end. 

I repeat that military secrecy must be 
taken seriously into account in consid- 
ering such a plan. But isn’t it possible 
that the secrecy we may gain by sup- 
pressing casualty lists might be out- 
weighed by the lift to the national 
morale and the war effort if only we 
could bring home to the American 
people a more personal appreciation of 
what this war means? I wonder. W.C. 
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HOW TO BE 
EVERYWHERE... 
WITHOUT LEAVING 
YOUR DESK! 


AMPLICALL 
Gives You Finger-tip 
Control of YOUR BUSINESS 


AMPLICALL—the split-second Intercom- 
munication System—puts every individ- 
val, every department of your business 
in instant talking reach. A touch of your 
finger, and you can have 2-man con- 
versations or group conferences right at 
your desk, without taking a single man 
away from his own desk. Talk to one, 
talk to all—be everywhere, without 
leaving your desk! 

AMPLICALL saves your business time; 
coordinates operations; gets ideas and 
orders into action in seconds; boosts 
efficiency; relieves busy switchboards. 
Join the thousands of American busi- 
nesses using AMPLICALL! 


— AMPLICALL 
‘= IS FLEXIBLE— 
=) easy to install and use. And 


’ ca9| it's inexpensive, No matter 
ae what your business, there is 


———) an AMPLICALL System for 
Zs your needs. Write us today 


for complete details. 


RADIO -SOUND-COMMUNICATIONS 


(WEBSTER-RAULAND SOUND DIVISION) 


I 4245 North Knox Ave. b 
f Chicago, Illinois. Dept. F-1 ‘ 
2 Send us full information covering AMPLICALL § 
I Intercommunication System. | 
| Nome — a j 
I Address es ae I 
i City State i 
l j 
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THE TREND 


3 APPLES FOR 4 CUSTOMERS 


You're a grocer; you have three apples and four cus- 
tomers for those apples. How do you distribute them? 

You can raise prices so that only three of the four 
customers are willing to pay the price for the apples; you 
can select the three customers you like best, for one rea- 
son or another, and let them have the apples at a set 
price; or you can make applesauce and divide the result. 
The last is what Leon Henderson and his corps of 
experts in the Office of Price Administration are trying 
to do. The problem is to equate a rising demand and 
a diminishing supply. 

In doing that, Mr. Henderson must help, not injure, 
morale on the home front; he must see that no particu- 
lar group is disgruntled because another group is able 
to get more than its share of goods. Thus, rationing 
becomes not only a problem in satisfying human wants, 
but also a problem in national psychology—keeping jeal- 
ousies down to a minimum and building up faith in the 
rationing agency and its agents. 


@ It is not always recognized that rationing goes on at 
all times in our economic system. In peacetime, ration- 
ing is automatic. The price mechanism does the job of 
distributing goods and services to the highest bidders. 
If a commodity is in short supply, prices go up; if in large 
supply, prices go down. But production in peacetime is 
elastic. A rise in price stimulates output. Supply increases 
to meet demand. But in wartime, production is not elas- 
tic;a rise in price is not apt to boost output. Therefore, 
unless you curb demand by governmental fiat, prices will 
go up and up until only a privileged minority can buy the 
supply of goods. That is “automatic rationing,” more 
commonly known as “rationing by inflation.” Under that 
system, rising prices snatch away increases in wages, sal- 
aries, and other income; no net increase in goods and 
services results. 


@ There’s a second type of wartime rationing known as 
Mother Hubbard or bare-shelves rationing. It occurs 
when the government fixes prices, but does not direct 
the flow of commodities to ultimate consumers. This is 
what takes place: The manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
retailer (as in the case of the grocer) picks and chooses 
his favored customers. Or, if no outright discrimination 
is practiced, then customers have to stand in line for 
goods, on a first come, first served basis; the seller then 
parcels out the’commodity at a fixed price until the 
cupboard, or shelves, are bare. 

This is the most irksome way to ration. A competitive 
struggle among consumers to get goods becomes inevi- 
table. People rise earlier and earlier to be on line at 
stores. The early bird becomes a worm! And time which 
might better go into the war effort is spent in getting 
ahead of your competitor—be he wholesaler, retailer, or 
neighbor—in the quest for goods. 


Finally, there is government-regulated rationing—t'\e 
allocation of goods at the consumer level. The gove:n- 
ment calculates the supply of particular commoditic.— 
Say, sugar, meat, men’s suits, etc.; at the same time e:ti- 
mates are made of consumer needs. Then the govein- 
ment equates—rations—supply to demand, usually by 
issuing rationing cards or books in one form or another, 
For instance, in Great Britain, money expenditure on 
meat is restricted—families are permitted to spend so 
many shillings per week on roast beef, lamb chops, chuck 
steak or what not; here the amount spent, not the pound- 
age purchased, is fixed. Clothes are treated differently— 
66 coupons per person are issued, to be used as seen fit— 
on a suit, overcoat, underwear, etc. (BW—Jan.31’42,p34). 


© Another form of consumer rationing is to allot supply 
according to urgency of need. Right now, in this coun- 
try, we are specifying who may buy automobiles and tires 
—doctors, nurses, etc. Still another form is to specify 
quantity. Thus it is expected that sugar shortly will be 
rationed by allotment—so much per person per week. 
And Mr. Henderson has still other goods under consid- 
eration for rationing. 

By all odds, government-regulated and standardized 
rationing of necessities stands up best as an over-all 
device. For one thing, by whittling down demand to 
supply, it eases the upward pressure on prices; as a corol- 
lary, it tends to do away with the hidden theft of income 
through price inflation; third, it is good for morale. Rich 
and poor consume rationed commodities alike; thus de- 
liberate rationing serves as a social leveler in wartime. 


© But rationing, itself, is a great problem. Inspectors 
must constantly go about patroling manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers—to see that fixed prices are adhered 
to; to insure against diversion of goods to “black 
markets.” Nor is it possible to deliberately ration every- 
thing. You cannot make applesauce of, say, 1,000,000 
vacuum cleaners wanted by 2,000,000 persons; and apply- 
ing a “needs test’’ may be far more troublesome than 
Mother Hubbard rationing through dealer selection of 
customers. And on such items as jewelry, inflation may 
well be permitted free play; to let prices rise would be 
far simpler than trying either to fix quotations for or 
restrict purchases of precious stones, bracelets, etc. 

So, it is quite likely that we shall have all three types 
of rationing existing side by side, as in England. But as 
far as necessities go—food and clothing—deliberate gov- 
ernment rationing is a real psychological asset. It makes 
the best of an unpleasant fact: that demand is greater 
than supply. It tells the people what they're in for and, 
barring evasions and dishonesty, all share and share alike 
in the diminished supply. 
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